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Agriculture. 


sOW SOME RYE. 





wyrie Calls Attention to the Value 
is Crop to Southern Farmers. 

«of The Progressive Farmer. 
Rve ~ one of the most popular 
tar ys on the Southern farm, 


Col 





“ie so, because it is a very re- 
Se e, being able to stand more 
am in temperature, and more 
ext . of wet and dry weather 
tha stany other crop we have 


io great trouble with the 
sthern farmer is, that he does not 


= crop early enough in the 
fall 

For a rye crop to do its best, it 
should be put in the ground not later 
than the first of November ; in that 
case it gets a good start before cold 
weather sets in. Inall farm econ- 


omy the aim should be to rotate the 

much as possible. Rye should, 

if possible, follow some root crop, 

such us potatoes or turnips. It has 

one great recommendation in that it | 
always leaves the soil clean of cut 

worms und all kinds of slugs. You 

will also see very few ants in a field 

where rye has been lately grown, 

and when a crop of it succeeds a cab- 

bage crop, it has the effect of clean- 

ing up the soil very much for the 

benefit of suceeeding crops. In all 
sections where plant blight proves 

destructive to trucking crops, such 

as tomatoes, egg plant, etc., a rye 
crop succeeding these crops purifies | 
and cleans up the soil. For these 
purposes ulone rye is one of the most 
valuable crops We can grow. 

In preparing for a rye crop, to get 
the best results, the ground must be 
putin as perfect a condition as pos- 
sible, for it is a crop that must get a 
good seed bed to do well in. The 
land should be thoroughly well 
plowed, and then harrowed over and 
over aguin until it is of the required 
fneness. Then runa shovel culti- 
vator us even over it as possible. 
Thisleaves smalleven furrows where 
the seed falls on sowing it. Then, | 
after sowing the seed, run the same 
tool crossways of the last; this cov- 
ers the seed thoroughly and to a 
proper depth, and finish off by run- | 
ing a fine tooth harrow or weeder 
across that again. Then, if at all 
possible. the whole field should be 
well rolled, failing to have a roller, 
agood drag made of two inch plank 
will do very well. 

Now as to the fertilizing of this 
crop: One cannot expect a profit- 
able crop of it unless he gives it the 
proper kind of fertilizer, and plenty 
ofit. Therye cropis what is known 
asa gross feeder; it will get away 
with a lot of fertilizer, but at the 
sume time it will give a good return 
othe investment at harvest time. 
Agood rye fertilizer should analyze 


crops as 


Sper cent. potash, 8 per cent. phos- 
phoric acid, and 3 percent. nitrogen ; 


HON te 


‘00 pounds per acre of this 
ll give very satisfactory results on 
‘linary pine lands of the South. 
rtilizer should be applied after 
ving of the land, so that it 
the benefit of all the work- 
Mgs to mixit well in the soil. After 
‘ getsa frost or two, a little top- 
fessing of nitrate of soda will help 
good grazing for stock. 
be exercised that no stock 
lon it when it is wet with 
or rain, and stock must 
it gradually at first ; never 
than 15 to 20 minutes the 
[tf the crop is judiciously 
will make a better crop at 
sthanif letalone. A great 
mers grow arye crop just 
srazing for their stock, 
low under in spring for 
sto follow it. This is an 
lan, if one can afford it, 
‘often happens that for- 
‘© when the rye crop is 
‘utting, and it is cut and 
ubble plowed under. 
ase it is a valuable crop on 
ind every farmer in the 
sow as large an acreage 
ssible this year, for feed is 
is © feed before the end of 





est wishes for The Pro- 
re Farmer, 


C.K, MceQuARRIE. 
“nhiak Springs, Fla. 
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NOTES FROM JACKSON. 


Correspondence of Tac Pronvessive Farmer, 
Our farmers are now busy gather- 
ing corn, sowing wheat and making 
up sorghum, and our women folk 
are looking after household mutters. 


Some are still drying apples, a vast 
amount of which have been dried 


among us this season. There has 
not been any frost here yet, which 
is unusual for this season. 

I wish to say that I get The Pro- 
gressive Farmer every week, and in 
my judgment it is one of the best 
papers, tuking everything into con- 
sideration, that is published on the 
American continent, and I hope 
that inthe near future a larger per 
cent. of our people will see the pro- 
priety of taking and reading it. 

A.J. Lona, 

Jackson Co., N.C. 


—~e@+ se 

There is one economy that every, 
even moderately, well-to-do farmer 
can practice that would certainly be 
highly appreciated if ever once tried. 
That is buying coal oil by the barrel. 
This will necessitate in the first in- 
stance the buying of a metal tank to 
hold a barrel, from forty to fifty 
gallons. It will probably cost about 
$5; but in a very short time the sav- 
ing on the cost of the oil, which will 
be about three cents a gallon, will 
pay for it. The saving on the price 
of the oilis not the only desirable 
thing to be gained by adopting this 
method. Sending for oil in small 
quantities isa thing that has to be 
done pretty often; handling the can 
is a rather disagreeable performance, 
and then it is often inconvenient to 
send forit. If by any reason it is 
neglected, then there must be dark- 
ness inthe house. Try the whole- 
sale plan.—Journal of Agriculture. 
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A TEST OF VELVET BEANS. 


Sr. 





Also a Warning Against a Return to the 
One-Crop System. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Florida velvet bean may be 
made a success in North Carolina. I 
have planted it this year in six dif- 
ferent places under different treat- 
ment; planted one hill in a sand bed 
where sand was thrown up from the 
bed of a branch neara tall North 
Carolina poplar with a handful of 
guano in the hill. The tree is well 
covered with the vines loaded with 
the fruit. Some of the pods are ma- 
turing well and seem to be solid ; the 
seed in the pods are about grown. 

ITalso tried some in a thoroughly 
rich place and let them run on the 
ground. Pods are fine where they 
were noton the ground. The vast 
vines stood the drought well ; did not 
seem to wilt. That on the tree is 
fuller of fruit. Some were planted 
on poor land. Of course they were 
much like the land—poor, but much 
better than was expected. After 
these tests I am inclined to plant 
more another year. Stock men 
should give them a thorough trial. 
They will certainly make a heavy 
growth of forage for stock and cover 
the land, which will be a great im- 
provement of the soil. 

Lettuce makes a fine dish; until 
of late did not know that there is a 
lettuce that will make large white 
heads like a Jersey cabbage, fine for 
slaugh. Our city friends pay good 
prices for it and it will bear ship- 
ment in late fall and winter. Farm- 
ers can grow it profitably by learn- 
ing how to protect it in winter. It 
is not worth while sending it tomar 
ket in late spring when every negro 
has plenty. This article may not 
suit the cotton growers as cotton has 
gone up in price, but to such as grow 
eatables it may be readable Diver- 
sified crops is what is wanted in our 
land where towns and factories are 
becoming so numerous. Especially 
do we need the crops for winter use 
such as will give supplies all winter. 
There is a vast variety of vegetables 
that grow fine in North Carolina, 
and why should the vast shlpments 
of such articles come from the North 
when our fine lands and excellent 
climate is well adapted to their 
eryowth? Ihave grown twenty-odd 
different kinds of vegetables and yet 
there are many more that are of 
creat value. So some are quite a 
success every year. But when the 
cotton grower fails on his one crop 


is sud, and well he may be. 
“> R. R. Moore. 


| Guilford Co., N. C. 


INDOLENCE OF THE CORN PLANT. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Statistics show that more 
half of mankind even die before 
reaching the age of 20 years. And 
O, how many that nature permits to 
live are dismal failures in the strug- 
gle of life; burdens on the fittest of 
mankind. And the fittest, and 
healthiest, mentally, morally, and 
physically, only, of mankind, even, 
should be allowed to produce off- 
spring. Clearly many human beings, 


than 


as well asanimals and plants,are born 
for naught. There certainly is an 
average loss in all kinds of seeds of 
fully 25 per cent., which fail to cer- 
minate, from inherent weakness. due 
to barrenness and its attendant de- 
generacy. Much less than half the 
seeds of many vegetables ever ap- 
pear in the form of a productive 
plant. Indeed it is not going too far 
to state thatin the case of old de- 
generate sorts, which have passed 
the zenith of their productiveness, 
that not more than one seed in ten 
ever matures productive plants. The 
surplus (nature’s manifest weak- 
lings) being destroyed by thinning, 
for the ultimate good of the what 
few strong vigorous plants (nature’s 
favorites) there is in the planting. 
This strict law of life is universal 
throughout nature. 

Prof. L. H. Bailey, in his book 
“Survival of the Unlike,’’ says that 
the woods of Maine had their aris- 
tocracy, but the axe of the woodman 
laid them low, and these lords of the 
wilderness are seen no more. Many 
plants to all appearances, start 
equally. But they end unequally, 
by having received different produc- 
tive and unproductive impulses from 
preceding gencrations. And from 
my experience asa cereal breeder, 
I fully believe this to be a fact. The 
great naturalist, Darwin, in his 
book ‘Origin of Species :"’ ‘A natural 
law which governs all organic beings 
in a state of nature, is, that the 
strongest live and produce offspring 
and the weakest die without 
progeny.”’ 

A fierce struggle for a chance to 
mature, is therefore inevitable, with 
the race very much in favor of na. 
ture’s endowed. 

To discover that many of the unfit, 
or nature’s weaklings, survive a 
great deal longer, and more persist- 
ently, than might be supposed, we 
have only to lookaround us tosee the 
number of imperfect, unproductive 
plants; how many scrub animals; 
how many incapable, outcast human 
beings. During my 28 years’ expe- 
rience as acorn breeder I have con- 
cluded that there are as many drones 
in a corn field proportionately, as 
there is in hives of bees or communi- 
ties of men, And I believe that the 
drones (stalks which are lazy or bar- 
ren and which produce nothing at 
all in the way of grain, or at least but 
a nubbin), do more through the habit 
of barrenness and its attendant de- 
generacy (dry rot, smut, low 
minating power, etc.,) to reduce our 
average yield of corn than poor cul. 
tivation, poor soil, and unfavorable 


ger- 


seasons combined. 

Many will say that this is a strong 
claim. But the writer is very sure 
that the germ of certain individual 
grains of corn (wheat, oats, broom 
corn, etc., as well) has been endowed 
by nature through the variations of 
preceding generations, with a pecu 
liarly vigorous, productive propen- 
sity, which has the capacity to pro- 
duce Gf not hampered by inferior 
society) maximum quantity of the 
highest quality, while other individ- 
ual grains from the same ear, clearly 
nature's weaklings (or thoroughbred 
scrubs) inherit a tendency to bar- 
renness, or scanty production, and 
which only rob the more productive 
plants of soil nutrition, to waste on 
their indolent degenerate organism. 
And what is still worse, us regards 
the yield of the whole field, they 
through the agency of pollenation 
association (if their pollen be allowed 
to mature) not only produce a nub- 
bin, or nothing themselves, but help 
to reduce the size of the ear of every 
other productively inclined stalk in 
the field, by the cross fertilizing, de- 
generate influence of their mature 

| pollen. Thus reducing not only the 


aggregate yield, but also the breed- 
ing standard of the whole product. 
In seed, as well as in general crop 
production, maximum yield as well 
as high quality, can only be secured 
from seed of a highly bred variety 
which has been almost freed from 
barrenness and its attendant degen- 
eracy, and whose productiveness is 


Live Stock. 


LIVE STOCK QUERIES. 


Correspondence of The Progr ssive Farmer. 
Please answer the following ques- 
tions in your valuable paper for the 
benefit of some of your readers: 
1. When isthe best time to cas- 


being continually intensified, and trate a boar? Has the moon or 
bended to man’s needs and fancies, “Signs” in the almanac anything to 
by intelligent breeding pressure. do with it? 


when a 
converted into 
meat and commence using a younger 
one? 


2. How are we to know 
stock boar should be 


But it should be planted fully twice 
as thickly as it is eventually wanted 
to mature. Thenas soon as the in- 
dividual plants attain a stage of 
growth sufficient to be separately 
judged, as to which naturally are the 


3. Is it proper for a sow to breed 
second day after farrowing? 


weaklings, the grower should de- Wal Nc W. A. F. 
‘ 3 ake Co., N.C. 
stroy all such, leaving a full stand sculls 
{Answers by Corresponding Editor Emery.) 


of the most vigorous and healthy 
plants, (nature’s favorites), which 
have been endowed by the natural 
laws of progression,assisted by ingen- 
ious breeders, with the capacity and 
tendency to produce maximum crops 
of the best quality, to monopolize 
the nutriment of the soil. In this 
line of practice, which is very gen- 
eral with professional market gar- 
deners, especially in Europe and 
Asia, the corn grower would not 
only be sure of a good even stand, 
(this alone would add much more 
than ten bushels per acre to our 
average yield) but of a good stand 
of nature’s favorite endowed stalks, 
which undoubtedly would triple 
our average yield, while if the grower 
only plants enough seed for what he | 
considers a good stand (of good, bad | ame 
and indifferent stalks) of growing 
corn, even should his seed be of the 
highest possible vitality, and of a 
productive variety, and the season- 
able conditions be entirely favor- 
able, (which seldom happens) to | 
maximum germination and growth, 
yet owing to nature's reversionary 
laws, enforced through the agency 
of demoralizing pollenation associa- 


1. When the weather is not hot 
and flies abundant, since if flies were 
to make an attack, the altered pig’s 
life might be endangered. It is also 
best todo this during dry or pleas- 
ant weather. The writer once saw 
a book containing details of 400 popu- 
lar superstitions concerning the 
moon. One of ‘‘the 400°” may have 
related to castration. 

2. When you find the herd becom- 
ing too deeply inbred to suit you, or 
you can replace an old boar with a |! 
better young one. We would not 
advise changing the head of a herd | 
as long as he continued vigorous and 
his pigs were satisfactory, but if 
there were signs of weakness or lackof 
vigor, or pigs were irregular in size | 
not uniform in quality, a | 
younger, more vigorous sire should | 
be tried that would have strength 
enough to be prepotent over the 
dams and stamp his own vigorous | 
likeness on his offspring. 

3, If you wish to push a sow to 
breed often, she will take the male 
from the second to the fourth day. 
It should be done only with vigorous, 
full-grown sows, and these should be | 
, well fed in order to nourish both the | 


tion, by means of insects, birds, | ? : 
ae gpa" : > present and future litters. Failure 
winds, ete., with the degenerate 


to feed thus should not be over- | 

looked and the boar condemned be- | 

cause the pigs are not nice. 
—~—@e eee 


GROWING CATTLE IN THE SOUTH. 


sorts which abound inevery locality, 
the producing capacity of such a 
stand of corn will be greatly lessened. 
This fact may be more strikingly 
emphasized by saying that the ma- 
jority of the individual stalks of 
such a stand are in varying degrees | 
nature's weaklings, consequently 
not capable under the most favorable | 
conditions of maximum production. 

In the case of every kind of crop 
which can practically be thinned, 
especially on the corn, cotton, pota- 
toand vegetable farms of our coun- 
try, maximum yields may be surely 
and very profitably produced, by 
this simple but important practice. | 
Allow me to say from my own expe- | 
rience, that no other crop will re- 
spond more quickly or gratefully to | 
this practice, than will the corncrop. | 
The corn plant does not take on or 
add branches from without. Every 
blade, the tassel, the shoots, and the 
cob with its possibilities of grain 
production, have pre-existence in, 
and gradually unfold from within, 
from the germ of the seed through 
its embryonic state, to the mature 
plant with its wealth of grain and 
forage in varying degrees, accord- 
ing to nature’s degree of endowment, 
and the breeder’s watchful care. By 
this practice the seed grower in pur- 
ticular, is not only able to produce 
maximum yields of the highest 
quality, but he continaally elevates 
the breeding standard of his varie- 
The writer has noticed that by 
the premium 





Address of Prof. J.B. Hunnicutt, of Georgia, 
Before the State Agricultural Society in 
Session at Dublin, Ga. 

It is time Southern farmers should 
look to the blood of cattle they are 
| feeding. 

The needs of the Southern farmer 
are quite numerous and varied. We 

| shall confine ourselves for the pres- 

ent to the consideration of one of 
these, and how it shall be supplied. 

Why are the Southern farmer’s 

wants peculiar? Because of the mis 
takes of his father and the errors of 
his education. Blessed by Provi- 
dence with a genial clime and a gen- 
erous soil his lot should be a pleas- 
ant one. But he was blessed by 
Providence also with a monopoly of 
one of the greatest crops of the 
world. He could grow better cotton 
than anyone else. The world needed 
his cotton. So he devoted himself to 
its growth. But he failed to study 
\its sale. He left it to others to fix 
the price. He made the further 
mistake of selling his cotton in its 
crudest shape, and thus getting the 
least money for it. 

He failed to recognize that the 
world wanted his cotton, not in lint, 
but in thread and 
selling in the cheapest form he real- 
ized a small amount of money, and 
all of that came at one period of the 

His income was annual; his 


cloth. Heuce, 


ties. 
this practice most of 
yields of corn have been produced, 
and he has demonstrated to his own 
vreat satisfaction, the importance 
of this practice with all of his field 
crops. He firmly believes that the 
day is not far distant when by such 
practice generally throughout the 
country, our average yield of corn 


yeur. 
expenses were constant ; he sold cot- 
ton but once a year; his table had to 
be set three times per day, 355 days 
in the year; his clothes did not wait 
until October to 
ily did not wait till 


wear out; his fam- 
October to get 


vill be more than 100 bushels per. sick: his children could not wait for 
acre. Verily, weare yet but upon Qctober to go to school, and books 


the threshold of the great increase 
in yield of all our farm crops, to be 
wrought by practical plant breeders, 
by the breeding or bending to man’s 
needs, the form and character of 
fruits, cereals, vegetables and fiow- 
ers. The dawn of the twentieth 
century is ushering in a new era in 
plant improvement which will be as’ 
great during the next 25 years, as 
has been the improvement in live 
stock and poultry, during the past 
quarter of a century. 
J.C. SUFFERN. 
Voorhies, Illinois. 


must be had. 

So his thousand and wants 
kept coming all the while; day by 
day, the clamor fell; but his cotton 
So he was 


one 


ripened but once a year. 
in trouble three-fourths of his time. 
His money income was spasmodic ; 
his want-flow was continuous. So 
we concluded that one of the press- 
ing needs of Southern farmers is 
A CONTINUOUS MONEY-FLOW, 
An income that comes in all along 


| pounds each. 
|; has Georgia scrubs, fed the same, 
that weigh from 500 to 800 pounds. 


, quality as in the weight. 


through the year; daily money for 
daily needs. How can he secure this? 
The answer is clear. He must have 
something to sell all along through 
the year. Diversity then becomes a 
necessity. 

There are many lines of diversity 
—fruit-growing, melon- growing, 
hay-growing, manufacturing, and 
many other lines of labor are open, 
We desire to call attention to one 
special line that offers relief to very 
many. 

There is 


a constantly increasing 
demand for cattle. The hungry 


world cries beef, beef—give me beef, 
more and better beef. Responding 
to this cry the farmers of the great 
Northwest are growing rich—so may 
we—they exceptional ad- 
vantages. grow grass as 


have no 
We can 


| well as they; we can grow cotton 


seed mealand hulls, the best of feeds, 
which 


they cannot grow. Herein 
we have great advantage over them. 
Feed is the main expense. Hence, 
having the cheaper feed, we can 


grow the cheaper cattle. Our climate 
helps us also. The consumer cares 
not whether his beef grows North or 
South. The quality of his steak or 
roast is what he does care for. If 
the quality is good it matters not 


| with him whether the beef grew in 


Montana or Georgia ; whether it was 
slaughtered in Kansas City or At 
lanta. But many say we cannot 
grow as fine beef as the Northwest 


| and the clover and blue grass regions. 


Is this true? 
will. 

Two things determine the quality 
of the beef. These two are the breed 
and the feed. We can get as good 
breeds as any, but we cannot make 
shorthorn beef out of longhorn cat- 
tle. It costs no more to feed a short- 
horn than a scrub, but the differ- 
ence in growth, weight and quality 
is everything. This has been con- 
clusively demonstrated in Atlanta 
by Mr. T. R. Sawtell. He hasa herd 
of shorthorns less than three years 
old that weigh from 1,500 to 2,000 
Right beside them he 


It is not—we can if we 


There is as much difference in the 
The short- 
horns are worth on the Atlanta mar- 
ket today six cents per pound, gross. 
From $90 to $120 each. The Georgia 
scrubs are worth 3'% to 4 cents per 
| pound, gross upon the same market, 
| that is from $17.50 to $35 each. Thus 
| you see there is a difference of from 
| $72.50 to $88 per head in favor of the 
'shorthorns. Ina herd of 100 steers 
| this is $8,000 difference in the value, 
| or about $5,000 difference in the clear 
| profit. This particular herd of short- 
| horns was not grown in Georgia, but 
| they might have been. Mr. Sawtell 
sold a Georgia bred steer less than 
three years old for $97.50 a few weeks 
‘since. This strain or breed of cattle 
do just as wellin the South as in the 
Northwest. These cattle grew in 
Tennessee. 

The point is this, we need to get 
better breeds for beef cattle. We 
can do it. Mr. Sawtell has given 
great study to this question and is 
so thoroughly convinced that he pro- 
poses to offer, this fall, about five 
carloads of young males at cost to 
the farmers of the South. He would 
have preferred to pay out the $16,000 
onarecent purchase in Georgia, or 
Carolina, or Alabama than to have 
paid it out in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. If you doubt this try him. 
Offer the cattle and you will see 
whether he will buy. 


THE FEED 

What does he feed upon? Cotton 
seed meal and hulls. He has been 
feeding these steers upon this feed 
since October last, and will continue 
to feed them until November next. 
They will cost him about $30 to $35 
each to feed one year and bring him 
anet profit of about $50 each. He 
is making this experiment to con- 
vince Southern farmers that they 
can grow and feed fine beef cattle as 
successfully and profltably as any- 
body else. He wishes to create a 
home supply of fine cattle. To do 
this he must have the active co. 
operation of the farmers. The cost 
of shipping when you have only one 


QUESTION, 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8. 
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Editorial. 


JUST ONE WORD MORE. 





It appears that socialism, so long 
popular with a large forcign element 
in the Northern States, has at last 
secured a slight foothold in North 
Carolina. While disagreeing with 
the authors, we have recently pub- 
lished two urticles advocating this 
ancient ‘‘ism.’’ For our part, we 
believe in competition—free, natural, | 
and unrestricted competition. There | 
are very few lines of industry in 
which monopoly may not be destroy- | 
ed and competition maintained by | 
proper leglslation ; when legislation | 
fails, we may then talk of govern- | 
ment ownership. We repeat that 
the lines of industry belonging to 
this class are few. 

We believe that the human race is 
to reach its highest development not | 
by the ignoble peace and tranquility | 
of socialism, but by competition— | 
the struggle of man with man to) 
produce work of the greatest good | 
to humanity. 

We do not believe that in order to 
escape from the monopolist ‘‘boss”’ 
we must surrender to a ‘‘boss’’ no 
less objectionable because in the 
shape of a community instead of an 
individual. The idea that socialism 
means an escape from 
absurd. Socialism would place a | 
boss over every man, limiting his | 
progress, compelling him if indus- | 
trious and energetic to share with 
the indolent, placing an insurmount- 
able barrier between him and that 
healthful, beneficial competition that 
works for the betterment of human.- | 
ity through natural law—‘‘the sur- 
vival of the fittest.”’ 

There evils in our present 
system, but in hunting a remedy let 
us not turn to the quack doctors 
who advocate the destruction of that | 
“competitive energy that has evolved 
the whole fabric of modern civiliza- | 
tion and which impels the individual 
toward industry, merit, and prog- 


’ 


bossism is 


are 


ress.’ 

Though the monopolist owns too | 
much of the earth and the fullness | 
thereof, be not deceived by those 
“carried about by every wind of 
doctrine,’’ who condemn the compe- 
titive system us a failure, and ad- 
vocate the substitution of a system 
whereby the government would own | 
everything, thus depriving merit | 
and industry of its greatest stimnu- | 
lus and turning back the hands on 
the dial of human progress. 

Rather let us, quitting ourselves 
like men, search out the disorders in 
the pressnt system and correct them. 
The doctors who tell us to get rid of 
the competitive system because it is 
not without imperfections and the 
doctors who advise decapitation as a 
remedy for a headache belong to the 
same family. 


The writer is neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, but itis our 
opinion that cotton will goto at least 
9% cents within a month. 


| been subjected. 


| produce. 


THE NATIONAL ELECTION. 





Although questions of far-reaching 
importance are involved, North 
Carolinians have shown remark- 
ably little interest in the Na- 
tional election. There are at 
least half a dozen candidates for 
the Presidency but only three 
are likely to receive more than one 
per cent. of the vote of this State— 
McKinley, Bryan, and Barker. It 
should be a matter of pride that all 
three are men of irreproachable pri- 
vate character, as well men of 
ability. It generally conceded 
that President McKinley hus the best 
chances of election, but is quite as 
generally conceded that Mr. Bryan 
has gained support rapidly since he 


as 


is 


began his campaign, and his election 
an impossibility. 
Even in New York and Ohio he has 
developed such remarkable strength 
as to seriously alarm the Republi- 
cans. Both Bryan and McKinley 
have been prominently before the 
American people for four years. 


is by no means 


Mr. McKinley’s record as Presi- 
dent is too well known to demand 


ning mate, Col. Roosevelt, as gov- 
ernor of New York. 
we confess to a decided liking for the 


man of really statesman-like quali- | 


ties. He has traveled 


extensively | 


und amassed a comfortable fortune, | 


believe, as a banker. While a 
Republican, he was prominent in the 
councils of that party. President 


we 


| Garfied offered him the position of 


| York 


Secretary of State, which he refused, 
desiring to be Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. But while ail this is true of 
Mr. Barker, it must be said with 
equal frankness that his running 
mate, Ignatius Donnelly, 
dreamer, a visionary, of 
impractical type. 

If Mr. McKinley is re-elected, it is 
almost certain that the 
party will drop some of Col. Bryan's 
most cherished principles, as well as 
Bryan himself. The free silver idea 
will probably restored to the 
Populists and a gold man, probably 
David B. Hill, nominated for the 
Presidency in 1904. Thisis rendered 
more probable, by the movement to 
make Col. Roosevelt, the Republi- 
can candidate that year. New 
would then be the battle 
ground and between Hill and Roose- 


isa 
most 


the 


Democratic 


be 


é : | velt the contest would be exciting 
comment, as is also that of his run- | 


For our part, 


enough. But in this we are trying 
to peep too far into the future. 

Col. Bryan’s election would no 
doubt cause a sort of panic for a few 


| weeks, as Wall street and its allies 


personal characteristics of Col. | 
Roosevelt. He is anything but a 
mossback fossil. Furthermore, he 


has made a good record as Governor. 


One of his greatest triumphs was the | 


aes A i i | likely that Col. Bryan could do any- 
number of | 


bill, forcing a large 
weulthy corporations to bear their 
share of the burdens of taxation. 
Without Gov. Roosevelt’s earnest 
work in its behalf, the bill would 
have been defeated. Naturally, the 


regarded Roosevelt with favor. 
In fact, it has been asserted upon 
high authority that as a result of 
their work, Roosevelt was nominated 
for the Vice-Presidency and put out 
of New York politics. 

As to Col. Bryan, 
chronicicling 
all observant citizens when we say 
that he is stronger to-day than four 
years ago. Then he was compara- 
tively unknown ; four years of closest 
scrutiny is the test to which he has 
As a result, his 


we are only 


a fact well known to | : : 
: | have correspondingly increased. Mr. 


have the power of bringing ona 
panic and would probably do so to 


FARMERS’ MEETINGS LAST WEEK. 





We must confess in the beginning 
that the attendance at these meet- 
ings did not compare favorably with 
that at the meetings of the same or- 
eanizations a year ago. There 
are several, reasons for this, one of 
them being the short notice given as 
to several. 

The 
called for Wednesday, 
account of the small attendance, 
stponed until 8 Dp. Cok, ds 
ran Grimes presided and Mr. T. B. 
The ad- 


Grimes, Judge 


Growers’ meeting, 


ll a. m., was 


Tobsucco 


on 
po m. 
Bry 

Parker acted as Secretary. 
President 
Cunningham were 
The following resolu- 
J. Ragsdale, 
the ¢ 


the last 


dresses of 
pe ¢- ik sat 
4 lurk, and Col. 
well reeeived. 


. xy ’ 
oftered by Mr. E. 


Chairman of 


tion 
of Franklin, Jom- 
mittee 
meeting, was adopted : 

‘ Pesolved, That the Tobacco Grow- 
Association of North Carolina 
are confident that the present de- 
pressed condition in tobacco growing 


on Resolutions at 


ers’ 


‘can be relieved by the thorough or- 


ganization of the tobacco farmers of 
the bright belt, and we propose to 


| continue this fight until we are suc- 


cessful. We urge the farmers of 
North Carolina to restrain their 
acreage to present area. We pledge 


| ourselves as we organize to help local 


| to the exclusion of trust goods. 


factories by patronizing local brands 
We 
call upon the farmers and county as 


| sociations to take steps to secure the 


express their feelings. But this | 
would be only temporary. Itis not 


| thing for silver, unless a free silver 
SD 


| be abolished. 


Congress were elected in 1902, in 
which case the gold standard would 
We cannot see that 


| Col. Bryan’s free silver ideas have 


: : ; | been at all exploded by the recent 
affected corporations have not since | P I y 


prosperity under the gold standard. 
He said that free silver was needed 
to increase our circulating medium. 


| Quite unexpectedly, the world’s gold 
| production has enormously increased, 
| nearly $500,000,000 have been coined 
|during the past four years, an in.) 


crease of $6 per capita, and prices 


| the 


| bacco trust. 
| farmers seemed to think that he was | 


| Bryan asserts that the gold produc- | 


tion will fall back to the old rate 
and that free silver is therefore 


, needed to continue the expansion of 


courage, uprightness and ability are | 


recognized by all. Perhaps 
monthly in the country is doing more 
for McKinley’s re-election than the 
American Monthly Review of Re- 
views. Yet its editor concedes that 


of will, tenacity of purpose, and 
force of character.’’ Perhaps no 
weekly in the country is doing more 
for McKinly than the New York 
Outlook. Yet in an editorial on the 
Democratic Cenvention it said: 


no) 


| Mr. Bryanis ‘‘a man of great strength | 


the currency and the present high 
prices. 

As we said in the outset, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley evidently has the best chances 
of election. 
Col. Bryan’s chances are not of the 
best, andin that State, not every- 
thing is working in his favor. The 


| leaders of the Democratic party there 


“We do not recall any National | 


Convention in American history in 
which the men who use politics by 
corrupt means for corrupt ends have 
been more in evidence. Nor any in 
which men of pure lives, sincere 
purposes, honest and disinterested 
beliefs, and popular sympathies were 
more in evidence. Of this element 


William J. Bryan, the candidate of | 


the party for the Presidency, was 
the most distinguished representa- 
tive. Mr. Bryan has been called a 
‘shifty politician.’ That is exactly 
what he is not. To the doctrine of 
16 to 1 he has adhered with a perti- 


William J. Bryan 
proved himself an honest man, a 
sincere lover of the people, his domi- 
nant motive a passionate desire at 
once to lead und to serve them, his 


has | 


honor him with their lips, but their 
hearts are a great way from him. 
And it isa matter of common knowl- 
edge that the moneyed Classes are 


openly against him and are contribut- | 


ing much boodle to use upon the 
purchasable vote. Wall street itself 
bedecked with anti-Bryan ban- 
ners. 


is 


Itis only a week till the election. 
You should vote, but you should not 
do so thoughtilessly. Study the 
question and then vote as your con- 
science dictates. 

“eee ee 


NEWSPAPERS AND BUSINESS. 





Without New York, | 


handling of independent made goods 
by our merchants to the exclusion 
of trust made goods. We demand 
the enforcement of anti-trust laws 
now on State statute books. We in- 
vite our sister States to assist in up- 
holding our hands in our anti-trust 
fight.” 

Mr. J. F. Jordan, author of the 


Jordan plan, made an impetuous 
speech, severely arraigning the 
American Tobacco Company, the 


Dukes’ gifts to Trinity College, and 
farmers who manifest no con- 
cern as to the fight against the to- 
He said that so many 


to get rich as a result of the Jordan 
plan that he did not know but that 
it would be well to ‘‘throw him over- 
board,’’ if any other practicable 
plan could be found. The tobacco 
men present seemed to think that if 
the organization were perfected, 


| there would be no trouble as to cap- 


following legislative committee : 


ital needed. 

Before adjournment, the President 
announced fhe following 
committee: J. B. Phillips, G. W. 
Ford, John S. Cunningham, J. F. 
Jordan, E. J. Ragsdale. Also the 
R. 
H. Ricks, F. W. Barnes, T. A. Lea. 

Thursday morning the general 
committee of the organization met 
and passed the following resolutions : 

“We recommend a vigorous push- 


ing of the plan of organization 
adopted at the State meeting in 


There is food for thought in this | 


statement from a recent issue of the 
Raleigh Christian Advocate, and we 


tion of all that read newspapers. The 
Advocate says: 


January last, until every county in 
the State that grows bright tobacco 
shall be organized. 

“We further recommend that as. 
soon asa county is organized, that 
books of subscription for manufac- 
turing,merchandising,shall be opened 
to the members of the association, 
and that we urge each member to 
tuke stock in same. The price of a 


| Share is to be $5. 
; commend it to the careful considera- | 
nacity which only a vital faith could | 


late acts, charters, etc., and present | 


“It is a fact well known that $1.50. 


a year for the Advocate is a cash 
price. It could not be otherwise 


| with the present high price of labor, 


strength a faith in them and in him. | 


self as one of them.’’ 

And among the independent dail- 
ies there is perhaps no stronger sup 
porter of the gold standard than the 
Washington Post, which pronounces 
Mr. Bryan ‘ta man of thoroughly 


| sincere convictions and thoroughly 


unselfish purposes, no matter how 


; misguided or how wise his aspira- 


’ 


tions.’ 


| of 


Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Bryan’s run. | 


ning mate, is not regarded as a man 
of very great ability. He is, we 
think, a second-rate politic’an, but it 
is not true that he is not in accord 
with Mr. Bryan as to silver. We 
believe that he was a member of the 
old Greenback party, twenty years 
ago. While Mr. Cleveland’s running 
mate in 1892, it is well-known that 
he did not endorse’ Cleveland’s 
financial policy, but has been a con- 
sistent silver man. 

Mr. Wharton Barker, the Middle- 
of-the-Roid Populist ‘candidate for 
_ the Presidency, is undoubtedly a far 
abler man than Gen. Weaver, the 
Populist candidate in 1892. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


‘We further recommend that our 
legislative committee shall formu- 


to the legislature, giving authority 
for carrying out the above provision 


‘in an authoritative and lawful man- 


and increased cost of printing paper. | 


Yet it is no uncommon occurrence | 


for us to receive an indigent letter | 
on account of having sent to the. 
subscriber, what they call a ‘dun,’ | 


for subscription three years due. We 
know some who would not appreci- 


ner. 

‘We further recommend that the 
county organization forward to the 
State Treasurer, or Secretary, dues 
as fast as collected. This is neces- 
sary to meet expenses incident to 
pushing the organization through- 


| out the State.’’ 


ate our sending to them a statement | 


indebtedness incurred months 
ago. To draw on them would be an 
offence. We take this opportunity 
of saying that running a newspaper 


isa matter of stern, strict business. | 
| 
To lose sight of this fact on either | 


side means financial ruin. The Busi- 
ness Manager of this paper is com- 
pelled to follow the methods and 
principles adopted by the munage- 
ment of other forms of business. If 
this cannot be done, we 
well go out of the business. When 
we send out what some call in an‘ ag- 
grieved spirit ‘duns,’ we are only 


carrying out the principles of strict | 


business, The Advocate is beset 
every day with these ‘duns,’ which 


we cheerfully pay, whether we get 


|money from our patrons or not. 


Mr. | Neither business policy nor morals 


Barker has long been a student of | will allow us to get ina ‘huff’ over 
politics and public affairs and is a} it.’’ 


The Cotton Growers’ Association 
also held a meeting Wednesday night. 
Accepting the position of President, 
to which he had been elected, Major 
W. A. Graham said: 

‘While I feel that I must accept 
at this time, I wish to say in the 
outset that the idea of a few farm- 
ers meeting here each Fair week, 


howling a little, and turning over to 


might as_ 


| 


| 
| 


get licked again, is absurd. The 
cotton spinners do not act so fool- 
ishly. 
undif we are to accomplish any- 
thing we must have an organization 
from the townships and counties up. 
We cannot organize from here down. 


| Gather in the farmers in each neigh- 


| 





borhood, lay your plans and work, 
and your whereases and resolves 
will be of some effect. And the 
same machinery that would suit the 
cotton grower would suit the tobacco 
grower, the trucker and other 


general | 


They organize thoroughly, 


| farmers. But if we are merly to meet 
once a year for lamentation, I con- 
sider our organization useless,’’ 

Among other things Commissioner 
Patterson said that he did not think 
cotton should sell for less than ten 
cents this year. Cotton opened so 
much earlier than usual and farmers 
have been so anxious to sell at ten 
cents that, while the crop is much 
shorter than last year, the number 
of bales marketed to date is no 
than to the same date last 
This has hada bad influence 
the market. 


r 


less 
year. 
is upon 
[The folowing delegates were ap- 
pointed to the Convention of Cotton 


Growers, to be held at Macon, Ga., 
20th prox.: §. L. Patterson, Ral- 
eigh; T. B. Parker, Hillsboro; J. 


Bryan Grimes, Grimesland; W. A. 
Graham, Lincolnton; J. P. Allison, 
Concord; Gen. W. R. Cox, Penelope ; 
J. A; Theach,. J. BS. 
Cunningham; Capt. Allen, B. F. Ay- 


Cunningham, 


cock. 

The following were appointed on 
the Executive Committee: A. T. Mc- 
Collum, J. B. Grimes, W. R. Cox, 
J. K. Spencer, J. A. Shine, W. A. 
Graham. 

The Fruit Shippers’, Dairymen’s, 
and Swine Breeders’ meetings failed 
to materialize. Farmers visiting the 
Fair come almost exclusively ‘on 
pleasure bent,’’ not giving much en- 
couragement to these meetings. 

~G oe 

Without desiring to be sensational, 
it becomes our duty as an enterpris- 
ing newspaper to inform the people 
of the State of a fact not generally 
known—that there is to be a National 
election, as well as a Senatorial pri- 
mary, on Tuesday, 6th prox. Further 
details given elsewhere. 

Se 
| IMPORTANT ACT AS TO CATTLE AND THE 
QUARANTINE. 





Perhaps the most important act of 
the Board of Agriculture at its ses§ 
sion here last week was the passage 
of the following order: 

“From Novy, 1, 1900, no cattle may 
be driven, carried, or allowed to 
stray from other districts of this 
State or from quarantined districts 
of other States into that district of 
this State, lying west of the follow- 
ing line, to-wit: Beginning at the 
S. E. corner of Henderson county at 


the State line; thence northward | 


along Henderson county line to Mc- 
Dowell county : thence eastward and 
northward along the township lines 
of Broad River, Crooked Creek and 
Old Fort townships tothe Catawba 
river; thence eastward along the 
Catawba river to the southeastern 
corner of Caldwell county; thence 
northward along the Caldwell county 
| line to the Wilkes county line ; thence 
eastward along the Wilkes county 
line to the S. E. corner of Wilkes; 
thence northward along the Wilkés 
line to the Yadkin river; thence 
eastward along the Yadkin river to 
the S. E. corner of Surry; thence 
northward along the Surry county 
line to the State line; thence west- 
ward along the State line to N. E. 
corner of Alleghany county. Until 
otherwise ordered. Violation is a 
misdemeanor. Public laws of 1899, 
Chap. 377, Sec. 7.”’ 

It will be seen that this territory 
embraces all of Surry, Wilkes, and 
Caldwell, and portions of Burke and 
McDowell counties. It is hoped that 
by this act the people in this section 
may be enabled to free their cattle 
from ticks. When this is done and 
proven to the satisfaction of the Na- 
tional authorities, the quarantine 
line will be extended so as to add 
this section to that excepted from 
the quarantine. This is a matter of 
more importance than the average 
farmer in the eastern and central 
sections of the State realizes. Here’s 
an illustration given by Dr. Curtice: 
‘‘Henderson county is an example. 
Within the past year it was trans- 
ferred across the quarantine line, 
and, asa result, the cattlemen have 
received two cents per pound more 
for their beef.’’ 

By cleaning out the ticks in sec- 
tion after section, it is hoped to 
gradually extend the quarantine line 
|}eastward. The success of this work 
means millions to North Carolina 
agriculture, and all farmers should 
interest themselves in it. 

—~—te eee 

The State Literary and Historical 
Association has been launched, and 
| Starts out most auspiciously. The 
|meeting at the Olivia Raney Free 
Library last Tuesday night was all 
that its promoters hoped for, both in 
| point of attendance and in interest 
|Shown. The following permanent 
| officers were elected: Walter Clark, 


President; Miss Fries, of Salem, E. 
| J. Hale and Charles F. Warren, Vice- 
| Presidents; D. H. Hill, of Raleigh, 
| Recording Secretary and Treasurer ; 
|A. J. Field, Corresponding Secre- 
| tary. 


/and the remarkably late fall,—there 


dence of your willingness to 


from the fact that the friends of one 


- | date’s shrewdness as a politicia?. 


ee, 
TWO VALUABLE ADDRESSEs 


There are a number of excellent 
letters in this issue of The Progrese 
ive Farmer, and two addressec e 
special interest. “Most of our re; 1 
ers are opposed to trusts and mos 
of them own some cattle, We am 
sure, therefore, that Judge Clark: 
address on trusts and Mr. Hunn; 
sutt’s paper on cattle growing yin 
be widely read by people interesteq 
in both subjects and that t} Se ad 
pers will, like the good seed som, 
in good ground, produce u bountifn 
harvest. 

In this day of so much aj nlase, 
nunciation of trusts, it is ref; 


A 


to finda paper like Judge ( 
containing some 
tions for those engaged in 
fare against monopoly Son 
those who merely abuse tr i ts 
be sincere, but we have great» ¢, 
fidence in the man who gua 
ways of fighting them. Tule 
Clark’s paper. 


practical 





Read Judge 


Here is one paragraph from 
Hunnicutt’s address. When von 
have read it, weare sure vou; 
read all that he has to say: ) 

“Twothings determine the q 
of the beef. These two are the breed 
and the feed. We can get as road 
breeds as any, but we cannot muke 
shorthorn beef out of longhorn cyt. 
tle. It costs no more to feed x short. 
horn than a scrub, but the differ. 
ence in growth, weight and quality 
is everything. This has been con 
clusively demonstrated in Atlanta 
by Mr. T. R. Sawtell. He has a herd 
of shorthorns less than three years 
old that weigh from 1,500 to "2,00 
pounds each. Right beside them he 
has Georgia scrubs, fed the same. 
that weigh from 500 to 800 pounds.” 


—— 0 


FERTILIZER SALES INCREASING, 





ou wil 


na lies 
Qabty 





Addressing the Board of Agricul. 
ture last week, Commissioner Put. 
terson made the following interest. 
ing statement: 

“The receipts for fertilizer tags 
for the fall season up to yesterday 
(Oct. 22nd) compared with receipts 
of last year up to a few days later 
are rather surprising, indicating an 
increase in sales of fertilizers a lit- 
tle startling. The receipts for time 
indicated for last year amounted to 
$6,624; for this year, $7,968, indi- 
cating tons of fertilizer sold last 
year (at tax of 25 cents per ton), 
26,496 ; this year (at tax of 20 cents 
per ton), 39,840—almost exactly 50 
more sales of fertilzer this year than 
last.” - 

Far from being a bad sign, how- 
ever, this would seem to indicate a 
largely increased acreage of small 
grain—another blow to the one crop 
system. 

Mr. Patterson also referred to the 
fact that during the summer season 
little or no demand is made for fer- 
tilizer tags, hence employment of in- 
spectors is unnecessary. Of course 
he did not say that inspection is un- 
necessary at all seasons, as some re- 
ports of his speech would indicate. 


—fe- ee 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The State Fair held here last week 
was a success. The exhibits 
pronounced remarkably fine by 
who have attended many fairs, ant 
attendance was equal to that of any 
preceding one. 


were 
those 


The unseasonably warm weather 


has not yet been a thoroughly killing 
frost in this vicinity—are subjects 0! 
general comment. With sucha fall 
season and plenty of rain during the 
summer months, our crops would 
have been record-breakers. 

We again remind our readers tht 
we hope to have a complete paid: 
up subscription list by the first o 
the year. If you are behind with 
your subscription and can’t send full 
amount of back dues and renewal 
just now, send half the amount, of 
at least a year’s subscription. This 
will be greatly appreciated as an ev 
pay, 
and we hope that each delinquent 
will comply with this request at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The Senatorial fight waxes hotter 


as the campaign draws to a close. 
One of the candidates, we fa 


would never have been mentioned 
for Senatorial honors but for bs 
money, nor the other but for van 
fact that he served as State Chal 
man twice when his party was suc: 
cessful. Rather poor tests of state 
manship, but no other candidates 
ure now in the field. Both may a 
qualified for the position, but, if 5° 
doth not yet appear, as will be Se 






= ») 
candidate ask support because a's 
their man’s philanthropy, the fr sor 
of the other, because of their ¢# 
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State News. 


~~ wHaT TAR HEELS ARE DOING. 


— 


f the State Press—Drops of Turpentine 


7 yf . . 
pe ins of Rice From the East—Clusters 
y ra 7 . 
and en upes and Tobacco Stems From the 
Jie ‘ : 
- North—Stalks of Corn and Grains 


of Wheat From the West— 
Peanuts and Cotton 
Seed From the 
South. 


Wednesday evening the employees 
Oxford cotton mill mill struck 


of the 
They got what 


sor higher wages. 
hey wal 

In 185, North Carolina gave Bryan 
4,488 votes ; McKinley 155,222; 
palmer 578: Levering 675; Bentley 
at, Bryan’s plurality was 19,266. 
How will it be this year? 

The merchants of Raleigh have 
formed an association with the fol- 
iowing officers: President, J. B. 
Hill; Vice President, A. B. Stronach ; 
secretary, JOS. F. Ferrell ; Treasurer, 
G, E. Hunter. 

Isuuc M. Meekins, who was last 
summer nominated by the Republi- 
ans for Congress in the First dis- 
trict and is now suspended on the 
wound that there was really no 
nomination, refuses to come down. 

Ww. D. Rice, of Palestine, Texas, 
astudent at the Bingham School 
died at Asheville Sunday from in- 
‘uries sustained in a practice game 
of football the day before. His 
spinal column was broken between 
his shoulders. 

Prisoners have been getting out of 
jail at a lively rate recently. At 
Murph y the other night, four of 
of them, including three Federal 
prisoners, cut their way to freedom ; 
andat Fayetteville three men dupli- 
cated the performance. 

In the Supreme Court Wednesday 
acase was argued involving the pow- 
of the corporation commission to 
fx the ‘“‘minimum carload.’’ The 
commission ordered that on the Sea- 
board Air Line ten tons of commer- 
cial fertilizer should be the mini- 
mun carload. The Seaboard is 
fighting that order and denies the 
power . 

Goldsboro Argus: Car load after 
car loud of fine oak and ash logs are 
seen passing through this city daily 
now, on their way to the mills of the 
Enterprise Lumber Company, on the 
southern suburb. The lumber from 
these logs is used by the Goldsboro 
Table Factory, which is already in 
full operation, and receiving orders 
by every mail for their fine tables. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
The Charlotte Cotton Oil Millis buy- 
ing a lot of seed here. The local price 
The cot- 


Or1 


25', cents per bushel. 


1S 





ton receipts here this season to date , 


we 6,812 bales, against 5,152 to this 
date last year, all by wagon. This 
week's receipts are only 401, as the 
farmers will not sell for less than 10 
cents. It is foolish for them to sell 
under that figure. 


Asheville dispatch, 24th: G. G. 
Graham, Robert Earwood, Richard 
Russell, employes on Geo. W. Van- 
derbilt’s Biltmore estate, were 
drowned in the French Broad river 
today, nine miles south of Asheville. 
They were going to their work, pick- 
ing pine cones, and attempted to 
cross the river, which was much 


swollen from recent rains, but their | 


boat was overturned. 

Thirteen cases of smal'pox have 
heen discovered ina village of col- 
ered people in Pamlico county. The 
place is known as Homer or Goose 
creek, and contains about two hun- 
dred negroes. The county commis- 
‘loners have met and ordered a pest 
house built at the place of infection 
Upon the advice of the county physi- 
can. Dr. Caton. The county pest 
house is at Bayboro and no cases are 
there.—Ex, 

The Hickory Mercury (Populist) 
tecides as follows: We believe there 
going to be a panic anyway. It 
McKinley is in, it may not be so 
hard, but it would last eight years. 
For the Democrats will carry the 
election four years hence, and then 
there would follow another panic, 
Making eight years. Just as well 
have it hard and over with for years 
tocome, by all voting for and elect- 
ing Bryan this time. 

Charlotte Observer: There is a 
Singular situation in the Seventh 
Congressional district of this State. 
Two years ago Mr. Theo. F. Kluttz 
tan for Congress and defeated Mr. 
Morrison H. H. Caldwell, after a 
joint canvass which covered the dis- 
trict. This year Mr. Caldwell is 
‘peaking and working for Mr. Kluttz, 
-~ d this week they are canvassing 
Cabarrus county together, both in 
behalf of the Democratic Presiden- 
hal and Congressional tickets. 


‘in the history of 


ited and went back to work. | 


One of the most shocking tragedies 
Sampson county 
occurred at Clinton Saturday night. 
It was the killing of Lee Murrill by 
his brother-in-law, Lee Kirby. Kirby 
was drinking and Murrill was trying 
to get him off home when in a 
drunken frenzy, he cut Murrill on 
both arms, severing an artery in one, 
The wounded man died in a short 
while. He was beyond hope when 
the surgeons got to him.—Ex. 


A novel sight can be seen any 
afternoon by those of our citizens 
who will take the trouble to visit 
any ot the wharves late in the after- 
noon. The river at this point seems 
to be working alive with mullets and 
the curious antics they cut up are 
really interesting. About this time 
the whole mullet tribe seems to be 
trying to see which one can jump 
the highest out of the water. An 
old fisherman said in all his experi- 
ence he had never seen as many mul- 
lets as this near the town.—Wash- 
ington Messenger. 


Col. A. M. Waddell’s letter of 
withdrawal, referred to in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer, is as 
follows: ‘Illness in my family re- 
quiring my absence from the State, 
has prevented me from keeping my 
appointments to speak to the people 
in this campaign, and as it is now 
too late to make new appointments 
or to change the situation, I there- 
fore withdraw from the Senatorial 
contest with grateful appreciation of 
the support of my friends. I tender 
my services to the State Executive 
Committee in behalf of the nominees 
of the Democratic party.’ 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
At the annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Confederate Veterans’ <As- 
sociation tonight in the House of 
Representatives, there was a large 
attendance, Gens. Hoke, Coxe and 
Roberts, and Colonels Lane, Cheek 
and Clark being among those pres- 
ent. Gen. Julian S. Carr presided 
with Claude B. Denson as secretary. 
Both these were elected by acclama- 
tion, Gen. Carr made the annual ad- 
dress, which was well timed, and 
Mr. Denson read the annual report. 
Its suggestions were adopted for rais- 
ing committees to memoralize the 
Legislature for greater aid to the 
Soldiers’ Home and to urge it to 
grant no more special pensions but 
to increase pensions; also thanking 
the press’ of the State for invaluable 
aid to veterans and thanking the 
Daughters of the Confederacy for 
their zealous work. 


Col. Olds’ letter: A few days 
after the August election your cor- 
respondent ventured the prediction 
that the national campaign in North 
Carolina would be the tamest ever 
known. It proves to be the truth. 
One can go a whole day here in the 
Capital and not hear the name of 
Bryan or McKinley mentioned in any 
way whatever. 
paign banner in the State. The fact 
is the people put all their enthusiasm 
in the August campaign. They are 
worn out with politicsand it requires 
something with a spice of ginger in 
it, and a good bit of it, too, like the 
Simmons and Carr fight, to arouse 
jaded politics. It is stated that a 
Republican, H. A. Gudger, and a 
Democrat. Lee 8. Overman, actually 
fuiled to draw over a dozen hearers 
at a set speaking. A Republican 
says he was told that the Senatorial 
fight was so hot that an adherent of 
one party at Salisbury, had to walk 
out of town in order to dodge the 
adherents of the other, who were in 
force at the railroad station, waiting 
for him. 
Newbern Cur. Post, 27th: New- 
bern politics have been treated to a 


surprise, the organization of a negro par 


Bryan, Stevenson and Thomas Club. 
It must not be taken asa joke for 
there are forty members already in 
the club, the best known colored 
men of the city. Captain Tim York 
is president and other officers are well 
known. The club also declared for 
Simmons for Senator, but when told 
that they could not vote in the pri- 
mary they put Thomas for Congress 
in the place. Whatever the senti- 
ment may be in other parts of the 
State, it is a fact that nearly all the 
Republicans here and in this section 
favor Simmons, such as ex-Sheriff 
Hahn, Clerk of the Federal Court 
Geo Green. Also Deputy Collector 
Bobbitt, who is a Populist. Isaac 
Smith, the celebrated colored Repre- 
sentative, is also for Simmons, as 
well as Alderman Johnson, the col- 
ored member from the Sixth Ward. 
The Republicans say that they voted 
for the amendment and Aycock and 
claim that they will vote at the 
primary. 


There isn’t a cam- | 


General News. 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 


The population of Alabama in 1900 
is 1,828,697, as against 1,513,017 in 
1890, represening an increase since 
1890 of 315,680, or 20.8 per cent. 

The population of the State of Cal- 
ifornia as officially announced, is} 
1,485,053, against 1,208,130 in 1890. 
This is an increase of 276,923, or 22.9 
per cent. 

Senator Lindsay, of Kentucky, a 
gold Democrat, has pronounced for 
McKinley and says that McKinley 
and the Republican State ticket will 
win in Kentucky. 


The American Anti-Imperialistic 
League issued an address Sunday 
night to ‘all independent voters in 
the United States,’’ asking them to 
support Wm. J. Bryan for President. 

The New York journal makes an | 
analysis of the vote in Greater New 
York. According to the analysis 
Bryan would have 30,000 majority 
in Brookly and 75,000 in New York. 

The population of the State of 
Connecticut, as announced by the 


census bureau is 908,355. In 1890 
the population was 746,258. The 
census for this year show an in- 


crease of 162,097, 

The New York Herald figures that 
the House will be Republican, giving 
them 189. The World’s figures are 
Republicans 172, Democrats, 167; 
Silver men, 8; doubtful, 10. The 
Mailjand Express gives the Republi- 
cans 179. 


or 21.7 per cent. 


Lieut. Hobson, who is now at his 
home in Alabama, was on Friday 
presented with a loving cup by the 


people of his State. The ceremony 


took place at the State fair at Mont- | 


gomery and Gen. Wheeler made the 
presentation speech. 

A dispatch from Galveston, Texas, 
says that one month and ten days 
have elapsed since the storm and 
still the number of dead bodies being 
recovered daily does not decrease. 
Forty-two were recovered Thursday. 
This makes a record of 107 for the 
past four days. 

Governor Candler, in his message 
to the Georgia Legislature says: ‘‘In 
the interest of good government and 
in the interest of the race I 
recommend an amendment to the 
constitution providing for a qualifi- 
cation of the suffrage based on edu- 


negro 


cational or a property qualification, | 


or both.”’ 


The New York Herald's forecast 
gives McKinley 282 electoral votes 
and Bryan 165. In the McKinley 
column it includes all the doubtful 
States—Indiana, California, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 


New York, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Washington, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. It isa Republican claim. 


The States carried by Bryan in 
1896 were: Alabama, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, Wyoming, and 
one elector each in California and 
Kentucky. If he carries these same 
States this year, and gets 48 addi- 
tional electoral votes from any of 
the States that McKinley carried in 
1896, he will be elected. 


The two houses of the Kentucky 
Legislature have pussed the non- 
partison election law agreed upon by 
the conference committee, and it has 
been signed by Governor Beckham. 
The Democrats of the House held a 
caucus and endorsed it as a purty 
measure. Following out the non- 
tisan spirit of the new law, the 

speaker called a vacancy on the 

State election committee. The House 

adopted a resolution that the Repub- 

licans be allowed to name the com- 
missioner. They will present the 
name of Judge A. M. G. Ochran, of 

Maysville, who will be unanimously 

elected. The new law does not con- 

tain any emergency clause and will 

not go into effect for 90 duys. 
Senator Hanna and the Republi- 

can managers are anxious to keep 

William J. Bryan out of the Senate 
‘chamber as well as out of the White 

House. The Legislature of Nebraska 

to be elected this fall will elect two 
| Senators—one to fill the seat now 

held by Senator Allen by appoint- 
‘ment of the Governor ad the other 
' to fill the seat Senator Thurston will 

vacate next March. If Mr. Bryan is 
' defeated for the presidency and the 
'Democratic- Populist fusion controls 
‘the Legislature of Nebraska, it is 
practically certain that Senator Al- 
|len will be selected for the unex- 


| public and half empire. 


pired portion of the term he is now | 


filling and that Mr. Bryan will be 
elected to succeed Senator Thurs- 
ton. Itis to prevent this and to se- 
cure the election of two Republi- 
can Senators, as well as the elec- 
toral votes of Nebraska for McKin- 
ley, that the Republicans are now 
working with main strength to 


'carry Nebraska. 


The New York Herald sees in the 


| present division of parties disinte- 


gration and a new alignment and 
this is its statement and forecast: 
A house divided against itself can- 
not stand. President Lincoln said: 
“T believe this government cannot | 
endure permanently half slave and 
half free.’’ The Republican party is 
divided because so many of its mem- 
bers believe that the government 
cannot endure permanently half re- 
The Demo- 
cratic party is divided because so 
many who have supported it in the 
past repudiate the theories of Bryan. 
ism. Neither of the existing parties 
“can permanently endure,’’ and be- 
fore another Presidential election, 
we shall have new parties, adjusted 
on the lines of new issues. 


ee 


IN OUR FAVOR. 





English and German Alliance Leaves the 
Chinese Door Wide Open. 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 24.—The agree- 
ment between Gemany and England, 
just made public, not to take any 
territory from China themselves or 
to allow any other power to do so, 
and to maintain the open door in 
Chinese commerce, gives the United 
States all that it has asked for—an 
equal chance with all other nations 
to maintain and increase its trade 
with China. 

The agreement is the most impor- 
tant event, regard from the stand- 
point of American interests, that has 
occurred in connection with the 
Chinese mix-up. It insures getting 
peaceably what many think we would 
have been justified in going to war 
to get, had it become necessary. 
Germany and England being our 
leading rivals for Chinese trade, were 
hardly actuated by a desire to help 
us. It is more likely that they wished 


to make sure that Russia should 
give up Manchuria, the Chinese 


province which it is already practi- 
cally in possession of. 
—we eee 


DEATH OF JOHN SHERMAN. 


Ex-Secretary Sherman had been 
in failing health for some time, and 
his death at Washington on Monday 
of this week was not unexpected. 
Born in Ohio in 18238, he had reached 
the ripe age of seventy-seven, and 
his long life had been one of stren- 
uous endeavor. His father was at 
one time Justice of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, and his family were descended 
from clergymen who came from 
England. John Sherman prepared 
for college, but, unwilling to be 
longer supported by his father, he 
joined a corps of engineers and sur- 
veyors, worked with them two years, 
entered the law office of, his brother 
Charles, and, after proper prepara- 
tion, was admitted to the bar in 
Isd4. For ten years he practiced 
law at Mansfield, in his native State. 
At the end of that time he was sent 
to Congress, became prominent, and 


retained his prominence for more, 


than four decades. He was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
until 1861; he then filled two terms 
as Senator, accepted the position of 
Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Hayes,returned to the Sen- 
ate in 1881, and remained in that 
body until 1897, when he accepted 
the position of Secretary of State in 
President McKinley’s Cabinet. This 
office he retained about two years, 
and retired owing to declining health. 
During all the bitter struggles which 
marked the early period of his ap- 
pearance in public life he was an ar- 
dent Republican, a ready and effce- 
tive speaker, and foremost in deal- 
ing with all public questions which 
came before Congress. He devoted 
himself especially to financial mat- 
ters. As Chairman of the Comiit- 
tee on Ways and Means he was the 
author of a number of important 
measures; largely through his in- 
fluence, the United States notes of 
1862 were made legal tender ; and he 
helped form the National Bank Law. 
His name came before Republican 
National Conventions in connection 
with the Presidency more than once. 
He was one of the most prominent 
politicians of his time; a little more 
independence or courage would have 
made him one of its foremost states- 
men. Asit was, his services were 
many and valuable; his name, in 


PERSONALS. | 





A Brief History of the Careers of Bryan, | 

Stevenson, McKinley, and Roosevelt. | 

The following, taken from the New 
York Sun, will be convenient to bear 
in mind during the Presidential cam- | 
paign: | 

MCKINLEY AND ROOSEVELT. 

William McKinley is 57 years of | 
age ; Theodore Roosevelt is 42. | 

President McKinley was born in| 
Ohio; Roosevelt was born in New | 
York City. 

McKinley is of Scotch-Irish anees- | 
try; Roosevelt is of Holland-Dutch 
descent. The name Roosevelt means 
‘field of roses.”’ 

McKinley was educated in Ohio, | 
studied law in Albany, N. Y. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1867. 
Roosevelt was educated at Harvard 
College and at the Columbia Law 
School in this city. 

Both McKinley and Roosevelt are 
trained in the affairs of public life, | 
legislative and executive. Mr. Roose- | 
velt was for three terms a member 
of the New York Assembly. Mr. | 
McKinley represented his home dis- 
trict for fourteen years in Congress. 
Afterward he was electedGovernor of 
Ohio, and was re-elected to the same 
office by a largely increased majority 
in 1894. He was the presiding officer 
of the convention which nominated | 
his Republican predecessor, Mr. Har- 
rison, for President. 

Mr. McKinley was 26 years of age 
when eleeted prosecuting attorney 
of his native county in Ohio; Mr. 
Roosevelt was 22 years of age when 
he was first elected member of the 
New York Assembly. 

Roosevelt was made Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy by President Me- 
Kinley in April, 1897. He was elected | 
Governor of New York in 1898. 

Mr. McKinley was promoted tothe | 
Presidency from the Governorship | 
of Ohio, and Mr. Roosevelt was 
nominated for the Vice-Presidency 
while Governor of New York. 

Both McKinley and Roosevelt have 


war records. Mr. McKinley was a 
soldier in the Twenty-third Ohio 


Volunteers, which participatched in 
the battles of South Mountain, An- 
tietam, Lexington, 
Fisher’s Hill, and Cedar Creek. 
Kinley was one of the youngest men 
in the regiment, which included 92 
members under 21. 
“military record in Cuba at San Juan 
and on neighboring fighting fields is 


Winchester, | 
Mce- | 


Henry Watterson, and John L, Mit- 
chell, of Wisconsin. 

Nebraska has never furnished the 
country with a President. or Illinois 
with a Vice-President, except Stev- 
enson. The only Republican can- 
didate for Vice-President nominated 
from Illinois was defeated in 1884. 

Bryan and Stevenson were both in 
the Fifty-third Congress, Mr. Stev- 
enson presiding over the Senate and 
Mr. Bryan being a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. 

Both Bryan and Stevenson are 
civilians—Stevenson distinctively so. 
He was, however, a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the West Point 
Military Academy in 1877. 

Bryan is a tireless and effective 
political campaigner. Mr. Steven- 
son dated his letter of acceptance of 
the Vice-Presidential nomination in 
1892 from Charleston, W. Va., and 
in ithe wrote: ‘The greatest power 
conferred upon human government 
is that of taxation.’” A rabbit’s foot 
was presented to him in that can- 
vass. 

Neither Bryan nor Stevenson hold 
any public office at present. 

: Sears 

“The reckless spirit of liberality,’ 
says the ‘Chicago News,”” ‘‘which is 
characteristic of the American peo- 
ple is finely illustrated in those 


’ 


| wanton concessions to the other side 


‘which the campaign managers are 
now making. There will be only 
447 votes in the electoral college. 
Yet the Republicans are willing to 
concede that 112 of these will prob- 
ably be for Bryan, claiming a bare 
266 as cocksure for McKinley, and 
putting down 69 as doubtful. The 
Democrats for their part are unwill- 
ing to acknowledge that they have a 
cast-iron mortgage on more than 326 
of the total votes. They freely ac- 
cede 88 of them to the Republicans, 
and they frankly own that as to 33 
there is some shadow of doubt. With 


| 266 votes absolutely assured for Me- 


| Kinley and 326 perfectly assured to 
| Bryan there is still a pleasing and 
;exciting element of uncertainty 
which will keep up public interest 
until the close of the polls.”’ 
Se teint oa — 

The coal strike is over. All the 
companies saye one have fully 
granted the strikers’ demands and 


Roosevelt’s | this week work will go on as before 


the strike in all mines except that 
of this obstinate company. 


of universal public knowledge. | 


Both McKinley und Roosevelt are 
interesting and effective public 
speakers. 


Mr. McKinley comes from a State | 


having 23 electoral votes ; Mr. Roose- 
velt from a State having 36. 

Both candidates upon the Republi- 
can National ticket are now in office. 
Mr. McKinley is President of the 
United States » Mr. Roosevelt is Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. 

BRYAN AND STEVENSON. 

William J. Bryan is a native 
Illinois ; Adlai E. Stevenson is a resi- 
dent of that State. Bryan was born 
at Salem; Stevenson resides at 
Bloomington. 

Both are lawyers. 
active practice. 

Bryan was 40 years of age on the 
19th of March last; Stevenson was 
65 on the 23d of October. 

Both have been candidates before 
for the offices to which they were 
nominated by the Kansas City Con- 
vention. 

The Illinois county of which Bryan 
isa native gave him 40 majority in 
1896. Christian county, Kentucky, 
of which Stevenson is a native, is 
one of the strong Republican coun- 
ties of that State. It has a large 
colored population. Goebel lost it at 
the last election by 600 majority. 
Stevenson lost it when a candidate 
for Vice-President in 1892. Bloom- 
ington, in which Stevenson resides, 
gave 2,225 Repubiiean and 2,100 
Democratic votes in 1892, with 
Stevenson on the Democratic ticket. 

Both Bryan and Stevenson have 
been members of Congress, each for 
two terms. Bryan was first elected 
in 1890; Stevenson sixteen years 
earlier. 


Stevenson isin 


Stevenson was the tail of the suc- | 


cessful Democratic ticket in 1892; 
Bryan was the head of the unsuc- 
cessful Democratic ticket in 1896. 


Nebraska, from which Bryan hails, | 


has 8 electoral votes; Dlinois, from 
which Stevenson comes, has 24. 
Bryan was nominated for the 
Presidency in Chicago in 1896 on the 
fifth ballot, one of his opponents 
being Stevenson. Stevenson was 
nominated in the same city for Vice- 


of | 


The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 27, 1900. 
New cotton— 
Strict good middling............ 854 
Kc (0 07 eh da ro eae an 8% 
Strict middling: «06. ie eswewce ee 8% 


Market steady. 
ee 


DANVILLE TOBACCO. 


No sales. 





Danville, Va., Oct. 27, 1900. 
| The market stands as follows: 
Nondescript goods. $ 2.00@, 4.00 


| Granulators. .. 4.50@ 7.00 
'Smokers— 

Common. . . 38.50@ 6.00 

Good... 6. 6.00@, 8.00 

Fine 8.00@ 9.50 

Cutters— 

Common 8&.00@,10.00 
| Good 10.00@,12.50 
| Fine.... 12.00@ 22.50 

Fillers— 

Common 3.00@, 4:30 

Good 4.00@, 8.00 

Fine 8.00(@ 12.00 

Wrappers— 

Common &.00@,12.50 

Medium 12.50@17.50 

Good. ... 17.50@35.00 

FAnoy......cessceee es G0s00@00.00 


wee e 


WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WILMINGTON, N.C., Oc. 27, 1900. 
RouGH Rick— 
Lowland, per 451b. bus., 85 ‘ 
Upland s “* 50 @6Q 
N. C. Bacoxn— 
Hams sis 3 wap Ae 
Shoulders....... 9 @ 10 
Sides. ee 
HipEs— 
Green, salted. 5 
Dry, flint. 7 @8 
Dry, salted 6. @7% 
PEANUTS— ! 
N.C. Prime 70 
‘s Extra Prime 75 
| ‘Fancy. 80 
| Eggs, per dozen.......... 16 @17 
| Corn, per bushel..........58 (@60 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 41 @4I4y 


| ~b ee 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


Norfolk, Va., Oct. 27, 1900: 
| Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted 


connection with that of his brother, | President four years earlier, on the | today as follows: 


General Sherman, will always be first ballot, as he was in Kansas City. | Fangy, per Ib.,.... 


conspicuous in the records of one o 
the most stormy periods of the 
|country’s history.—New York Out- 
i look. 


| His opponents were Isaac P. Gray, 
|Indiana, Judge Morse (who has be- 
;come a Republican) of Michigan, 


2% @24¢ 
| Strictly prime, per b.,.. 24%@2\%¢ 
| Prime, ner. .,........ 2¢ 
| Com. and mach. pkd., 
| Spanish. per bu., 


I“@lXs 
1.00. 
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The Home Circle. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


When the last red leaves are shining in the rich October sun, 
When the twilight, early falling, melts in dreamy dusk away, 
Ere the sweet cicada’s chirping in the aftermath is done, 
Comes my favorite flower of autumn, to illume the pensive day. 


Pensive, though in stately splendor, sits the Year, her toiling o’er— 
Pensive still, though on her forehead gleam the jewels of a queen ; 
For her roses and her lilies bloom around her feet no more, 
And her waving fields have bent them to the sickle bright and keen. 


With a fragrance aromatic, with a wild and careless grace, 
As if somehow to the garden came the freedom of the woods, 
Lifts each fairy chrysanthemum her dear, captivating face, 
Filled with sympathy for us, in our fluctuating moods. 


White as bridal robe of beauty, flushed with crimson, blushing deep, 
Flaming high with gold, which, torch-like, flings a glory on the 
Through all changes, seems this flower vestal purity to keep, 
And its breath hath less of passion than of soft, entreating prayer. 


Most, I deem, like woman’s courage, strongest when the skies are drear, 
Is this fearless loveliness, lighting bravely all the way, 

Through the autumn weeks, till winter with its storms shall close the year, 
And the fury of the tempest whirl athwart the darkening day. 

—Margaret BE. Sangster. 





SIGHT SEEING IN NEW YOR 


oS * 
®*' ‘Oo 


Just after the opening hour, 10 
a.m., Monday, we visited the Cot- 
ton Exchange, ‘‘where all the deal- 
ings in cotton in the United States con- 
centrate,’’ the ‘‘bulls’’ and ‘‘bears”’ 
in the ‘‘pit’’ yelling and gesticulat- 
ing hke a band of Apache Indians. 
After a half hour here, we visited 
the Stock Exchange on Wall Street 
and found the same scenes of turmoil. 
The Cotton Exchange has several 
hundred members, and the initia- 


cost of a ‘‘seat’? or membership is | 


high as $34,000 has been paid for a 


seat. On neither the Cotton Ex- city’s noise 
forests, lakes, hills and dales. 
sales or purchases made by written | teen million dollars have been spent in 
contract, but orally, oftentimes amid | caring for and beautifying it. There 
din and excitement that would put are many other parks in the city, 
but this is by all odds the largest 
disputes occur very rarely and the and most beautiful. 

Near Central Park is the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, which we vis- 
involved. A seat once bought be- ited Friday morning. 
greatest collection of paintings and 
statues in America. Many celebrated 
transfer it to another during life, or paintings by 
at death his heirs may sellit. But Raphael, 
the purchases and sales, involving brandt, Michael 
immense sums, being made entirely | Teniers, Vandyck, 
by word of mouth, ‘‘and dependent | shown. 
upon personal veracity and honor, | greatest of 


change nor the Stock Exchange are 


a mob of savages to shame. But 


few are settled by the board of man- | 
agers or by vote of the members not 


longs to the purchaser as long as an- 
nual dues are kept paid. He may 


a careful investigation is made of all 
applicants for admission.’’ Some 
idea of the enormous business done 
by the New York Stock Exchange 
may be gained from the fact that 
the aggregate par value of stocks 


“listed’’ for buying and selling is Champigny,”’ Meissonier’s ‘‘Fried- 
land, 1807,’’ Leutze’s ‘‘Washington 
Crossing the Deluware,’’ and Brozik’s 
about seventy-five million shares ‘Columbus at tie Spanish Court,” 
with a value of about five billion | are some of the other masterpieces 
owned by the Museum. A lover of art 
with pleasure and_ profit, 
spend un entire week here. 


$20.000,000,000. The total recorded 
transactions per year aggregate | 


dollars. Herein one day 1,441,000 


shares of stock have changed hands. | might, 


Those who buy, anticipating and | 
desiring a rise in stocks or cotton 
and expecting to sell at a higher 


bulls toss up. Those who sell, ex- 
pecting and desiring a fall that they 
may buy back at lower figures are 
‘‘bears,’’ because bears pull down. 

After leaving tho Stock Exchange, 
we went to the top of the Pulitzer 
building, the home of the New York 
World, to get a bird’s-eye view of 
the city. The World building is 
37514 feet, 
but by no means the tallest office 


and itis announced that the Aetna 


thirty stories high, and the whole 
cost will be $2,500,000. From the 
top of the Pulitzer building, you 
find the great city with its towering 
buildings, its church spires, its har- 
bor dotted with great steamers, and 
its crowds of busy people, spread out 
before you. From this altitude, 
however, the people remind you of 
nothing so much as flies. With such 
a view, Tennyson might have writ- 
ten, as he did in ‘‘In Memoriam” 

‘‘Be near me when my faith is dry, 
And men the flies of latter spring, 

That lay their eggs, and sting and 

sing 

And weave their petty cells and die.”’ 

Some idea of how great newspa- 
pers are run may be obtained from 
this statement of the World's pub- 
lishers: 

“In the World’s main press room 
there ure eleven presses, or combina- 
tions of presses, consisting of double, 
quadruple, sextuple and octuple ma 
chines. The eleven presses are the 
equivalent of 14 quadruples, or 28 
doubles, or 56 single presses. 


pacity of 12,000 eig 


per hour, printed and folded. 
| press to the right of the balcony as 
you face the street is an ‘octuple’ 
with the enormous maximum 
pacity of 96,000 per hour, or 1,600 
In the vicinity of the Pulitzer 
building many of 
greatest newspapers are published, 
among them the Sun, Tribune, Jour- 
nal, Press, Times and News. 
| cellent statute of quaint old Horace 
tion fee is $10,000. The Stock Ex- | Greely isin the front of the large 
change has 1,100 members and the | Tribune building. 
No visitor to New York City should 
something over $20,000, though as fail to see Central Park, a tract of 


Angelo, Murillo, 

and others are 
The choicest works of the 
modern painters are | 
‘also here. Of these perhaps the best | we a few hours later, left New York, 


Fair,’’ presented by Cornelius Van- | 
who paid $53,500 for it. 
‘“‘Religious Procession 


The Eden Musee is a collection of 
wax figures reprenting 
price, are called ‘“‘bulls,’’ because! known men of this and other coun- | 
tries, sometimes grouped to repre- 
sent historical scenes. 
dress, complexion, and pose are so | 
accurately copied that it is almost 
impossible to go through without | 
mistaking some of them for living 
One of the figures repre- 
sentsa sleeping guide, in color, shape, | 
and pose perfect, in some way made 
or 22 stories, in height, to snore in the most natural manner ! 
sacrifice, you not | 
building in New York. The Park | only see the glow of the fire, but 
Row building is four stories higher, | hear it crackle. 

The Obelisk, ‘‘Cleopatra’s Needle,”’ 
Company will build on Broadway | in Central Park, while not a very 
and Thirty-third street the tallest imposing or impressive object, has a 
building in the world. It is to be) yery interesting history. 


the heathen 


of the six greatest of the ancient 
Egyptian obelisks and was erected 
in the Temple of the Sun, at Heli- 


Thothmes III. 


looked down upon the land of Egypt 
before the seige of Troy, and was 
familiar to Moses and the Israelites 


20 tons, and was brought to 
New York from Egypt in 1881. 
Wednesday morning we went by 
ferry to Bedloe’s Island to see Bur- 
tholdi’s ‘Liberty Enlightening the 
World,”’ the largest statue of mod- 
It is made of hammered 
plates of copper, is 151 feet high, 
und stands upon a pedestal 155 feet 
After going up the 155 feet of 
broad stairs to the base of the statue. 
Youenter the statue itself and ascend 
the narrow spiral stairway, round 


through the midnight darkness dis 

Euch pelled here and there by the dim 
of the 56 single presses has a ca-. lights, until you reach the hollow in | 
ht-page papers | the top of the head, where it is said ! 


| that forty persons may stand, though | 
not with perfect comfort, of course. | 
Through the half dozen apertures a | 


au good view of the harbor and city 
may be obtained. 
| The United States Sub-Treasury, 
| which we visited upon our return, 
| stands upon Wall Street. On this 
| site in 1789 George Washington was 
}inaugurated first President of the 
United States. More money is 
stored in this btilding than any- 
| where else in the country except in 
the Treasury vaults in Washington. 
Next door is the United States As- 


| say Office. Every year from twenty | 


ito one hundred million dollars worth 
of crude bullion are here received, 
| assayed, and prepared for coinage at 


ithe mint. We were allowed to view, | 


|from a safe distance, some vessels 
| containing $150,000 worth of molten 
| gold, from which the workmen were 


making bars worth $8,000 each. A |} 


room which we were shown was 
|said to contain $40,000,000 in gold 
and silver, while $250,000 in bullion 
was stored away in one of the 
windows. 

Crossing Brooklyn Bridge, 1/4 
miles long, costing $16,000,000, we 
entered Brooklyn and visited the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Here we in- 
| spected the battleship Kentucky, 
| with its 13 inch, 8inch, and 6 inch 
guns. The Kentucky is 368 feet on 
| the waterline, and when the ship is 
'fully equipped, ready for sea, with 
all stores on board and a normalcoal 
|supply of 410 tons, her maximum 
draught will be 25 feet 1 inch, and 
| her displacement 11,525 tons. 
| The automobiles, of which there 
|are Somany now on the streets of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Thursday morning was one of the 
most pleasant features of our trip. 


of General Grant and will contain 
the body of his widow, is one of the 
| costliest in the country. It is located 


| on a spot of great natural beauty on) 


the left bank of the Hudson, is of 
light granite, cost $600,000, is 150 
feet high, and was dedicated April 
23, 1897. 

* * * * * * 

But one tires of sight-seeing after 
afew days. You can as certainly 
feast your eyes beyond enjoyment 
as your stomach. And so it was 
with a certain sense of relief that 


with its gigantic sky scrapers and 
its vast throngs of hurrying human- 
\ity. Stopping a few hours in Wash- 
ington City—which seemed like a 
/quiet country town compared with 
great bustling New York—we made 
'a hasty tour of the city, and visited 
‘the Congressional Library—as gorge- 
/ous aS a summer sunset, nowhere 
'gaudy but everywhere perfectly 
/elegant. Its interior decorations are 
| perhaps the handsomest in the New 
| World. The building was begun in 


| cost of six million dollars. 
| * * * * * * 


it fairly bristling with dollar marks. 
| But when old Sir William Jones put 
the famous question, ‘‘What eonsti- 
tutes a State?’’ he answered it him- 
self : ‘‘Men, high-minded men—men 
who know their rights, and, know- 
ing, dare maintain.’’ With this 
criterion, we are quite willing to 
compare New York with North 
Carolina. 

And it is also true that the dollars 
/are more evenly distributed with us. 


Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. ¥ 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. ’ 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
usa letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information, 
If you do not wish your real wame to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 

} % MORE must, as a rule, 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication. . . 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 

The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, NaC. 












AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 





Winter will soon be here and I 
wonder how many of us are ready 
for it. Is the sewing done, or is it 
to be done? There are so many odd 
jobs that can be easily done now, 


| which if we lay aside for a more con- 
| venient season will rush us later on 


| 
| 


and cause us to realize that we have 
both temper and nerves. Are the 
chimneys all right for comfortable 
fires, or does the fire-place need at- 


|tention? Howis the roof? These 





| 


two things first, for comfort’s sake, | 


and then a multitude of other mat- 


ters will demand attention. If you. 
attack them as they present them- | 
selves, when thecold weather comes, | 


as come it will, you can defy it. 


All busy mothers realize each) 


year what a tax it is on time and 
strength to delay making Christmas 


things until the last few weeks be- | 


fore that happy time. Suppose we 
begin earlier this year and allow 
ourselves more time to plan and exe- 


|cute and see if we can’t rest more 
| those last weeks and be ready to en- 





After all, home is best. Glancing 


over what we have written, we find | husbands. Moreattention should be 


, : | joy the children’s pleasures. I have 
840 acres, where those tired of the} New York, were new to us and an )°% A 


may find | automobile ride to Grant’s tomb on 


on several occasions in former years 


remained up long after the family | 


were fast asleep, in order, as I 


‘ : | thought, to add a mite of pleasure to | 
|The {tomb, which contains the body | os lowed exe's oto. 1 thee! 


robbed the day of its joy for me, | 


while my lack of vivacity more than 
counterbalanced the pleasure given 
by the articie I had so patiently fin- 
ished. There are so many articles 
we can make at home which will be 
appreciated and cost so little, if tha 
little is judiciously expended. Let 
us begin to plan now and see if it is 
not much easier to execute than if 
we delay and compel ourselves to 
rush through at break-neck speed. 
Mrs. E. D. N. writes a timely 


neglect good literature. Do not al- 


low some slick tongued agent to sell | 
yousome gaudily-colored buok at an | 


extravagantly high price, but get the 


stundard works in substantial bind- | 


ings, from some publisher or book- 
seller. No farmer should set aside 
less than $5 each year for the pur- 
chase of good books. The farmer 
ought to have some good agricul- 
tural works, like Prof. Buailey’s 
‘Principles of Agriculture,’ Voor- 
hees’ ‘‘Fertilizers,’’ and Killebrew’s 
‘‘Grasses,’’ as my husband has found 
them of so much value; and there 
ought to be books of general litera- 
ture from famous authors. Do not 


exclude novels of the right kind. | 


For the young men, I know of noth- 


ing better than Editor Bok’s ‘‘Suc- | 


cessward.’’ Among newspapers for 


women, his ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal”’ | 


ought to be more widely read. In 
this connection, I am reminded of 
“Some Literary Prescriptions’’ I 
recently read. Here they are: 

‘‘For clearness read Macaulay. 

‘‘For logic read Burke and Bacon. 

‘For action read Homer and Scott. 

‘“‘For conciseness read Bacon and 
Pope. 

“For sublimity of conception read 
| Milton. 

‘“‘For vivacity read Stevenson and 
Kipling. 


and Job. 
‘and Arnold. 
;min Franklin. 


tier, and Bunyan. 

‘“‘For smoothness read Addison and 
| Hawthorne. 

“For interest in common things 
read Jane Austin. 

‘For humor read Chaucer, Cer- 
vantes, and Mark Twain. 

‘“‘For choice of individual words 
_read Keats, Tennyson, and Emerson. 
| ‘For the study of human nature 
read Shakespeare and George Eliot.”’ 
| When we can do so, other papers 


| 
| 


| for the farmer who can take but one, 
| as it is an all-round farm and family 
/newspaper, giving matter of inter- 


‘For imagination read Shakespeare | 


‘“‘For simplicity read Burns, Whit- : 
Pp y | things and keep them in order them. 


should be taken with The Progress- | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4 ive Farmer, but itis the best paper | 


| 


a 
ual flowers will not be so large 4. 
the plant as a whole will pri ase 
much better appearance. Vith tdi 
object in view, the termina] bad 
should always be removed. and the 
buds immediately below it—t)p,.. bi 
each stem is best—should be y ta : 3 
By taking out the termina] re: 
others will develop more a 
reaching full bloom at 
same time. 

Plants grown in the garden x) ould 
be potted by the time to fe 
buds appear, and should Piven 
liquid manure once a week wnti| the 
color of the bloom appears h 
foremost flower, after which 1.t); 
but water should be applied The 
chrysanthemum is a gross fe ler,and 
best results are obtained in ric) 


evenly. a 
; all 


ab lt t} 


ie 


first 


ting soil. Cuas. A. Ker ng 
Knox Co., Tenn. 
oe 
One of the shortest cuts I know of 
for overworked mothers, wit} (une 
lies of children to bring up, is ty 


train them from the first to wait oy 
themselves. How many mothers aro 
slaves to their children by being con. 
stantly obliged to hunt up articles 
wanted by the child—shoes, stock. 
ings, wraps, books and toys; ulso to 
put on and fasten garments that the 
child is perfectly able to do itself jg 
only trained to it. My two little 
ones, now 8 and 9, have waited on 
themselves ever since they were lit. 


| : iy 
‘‘For elegance read Virgil, Milton, | tle tots. Every wrap has its own 


nail and a loop for hanging, and it 


. | Ss : J p i VY oO j 
“For common sense read Benja- | doesn’t trouble mother if they go in 


_and out of doors forty times « day 


They have shelves for their play. 


selves. There is a great stock of 
playthings, blocks, horses, cows, 
pigs and chickens cut from pupers, 
enough to cover half the floor when 
they play farm-yard, but in five 
minutes’ time everything is cleared 
away, put up in its own box and the 
room tidy. How much better than 
for mother to have to doit all. It is 
no more of a hardship than to get 
them out. Mothers, teach your 
children independence. 
Mrs. A. D. Baseocr. 
Lickton, Tenn 


Please find enclosed one dollar for 
which you will send ‘‘The Progress. 


est to every member of the family. | ive Farmer” to Mrs. W.G. Coleman, 


| I have just secured a new subscrip- | 


Jr., Churchill, N. C., for one year, a 


tion for it and will get the American | new subscriber which I have secured 
| 


and thoughtful letter for our depart- | Queen a year as a premium. This If your premiums are not out, you 
ment this week. Read it and think | is a good magazine of fashions and | may send “The American Queen” 


about it. 

Prof. Keffer, of the Tennessee 
Experiment Station, furnishes some 
notes on chrysanthemums that will 
interest our flower lovers. 

AUNT JENNIE. 
—~B ee em —~ 
SUGGESTIONS TO FARMERS AND FARM- 
ERS’ WIVES. 

Dear AUNT JENNIE:—I believe a 

large number of farmers read the 


Social Chat. And now while farm | 


products are bringing good prices, I 


; a |; want to remind them that their 
| 1889 and was completed in 1897 at a|_. : : 
| | Wives helped in no small measure in 


the growing of these crops and should 
share the present prosperity of their 


| given the wife’s quarters and things 


| We have not so many millionaries, 
but we have a smaller per cent. of | 


/wretchedly poor. 
purer. Neither Croker nor Platt 
could long flourish in North Caro 


tolerate their corruption. 

The foreign population of New 
York is very great. Noticing the 
large number of foreign names on 
the street signs, we were reminded 
of an argument between an Ameri- 
can and an Englishman. The former 
was boasting of his country and the 
valor of the American in general, 
but finally had to furl his flag at 
this ‘clincher’? trom the Briton: 
“Hi sye, my ‘earty, they ayn’t no 
such thing husa Hamerican. ’Ow 
e'u'd they be? Yer bloomin’ country 
was discovered by a Eyetalian, ‘t’s 
run by th’ Hirish, hand hit’s howned 
by th’ Jews.’”’ 

SS 


A story is told of a lord and a 
clergyman who were once driving 
together, and passed the city jail. 
The lord turned to his companion 
and jokingly said : 

‘‘Where would you be, sir, if that 
jail had its due?”’ 

Without a second’s hesitation his 
companion  smilingly 
‘Riding alone, I fear.’’—Ex. 


Our polites is) 


provided conveniently and com- 
fortably for her, that she may live a 
long life, although a constant laborer 
and housekeeper. It behooves you 
as men as gentlemen who have said 
you would do all in your power to 
make your wives happy and under 
oath declared you would help them in 
all their labors, to help your wives 
and make the places wherein they 


|have to work as comfortable and 


convenient as possible. 


Iam a farmer’s wife and therefore | 


familiar with the many advantages 


iand disadvantages of farming and 
| farm life. We live in the Blue Ridge 


lina; our people would not long | Section of the ‘Old Dominion” and 


|some of the disadvantages to be 
| found here are the roughness of the 


land—briers, hills and rocks, besides 
the land is poor—the great distance 
from market and from the railroad ; 
the bad state of the roads, ete. On 
the other hand, we have excellent, 
clear, cool, freestone water, good, 
healthful climate, a quantity of 
timber, plenty of fruit, so when all 
compared we have as many advan- 
tages as disadvantages. 

To return tomy original proposi- 
tion, another thing that ought to 
have the attention of the farmer 
when he finds himself cut of debtand 
a little money leftis that of music. In 
almost every family of four or more, 
there is at least one musically in- 
clined. For that one, purchase some 
kind of good musical instrument and 
encourage the development of the 
musical talent. It will add greatly 


to the pleasure of the country home, | 


| for music tends to sweeten life, ele- 


responded, | 


vate the aspirations, and draw out 
the noblest traits of our natures. 
But whatever else you do, do not 





| woman’s work. I advise vou to try 
/to get a new subsuriber for The 
|Progressive Farmer and get the 
| Queen free. 

| Another thing that ought not to 
be forgotten is the education of our 
daughters. Recently a correspond- 


|ent of the New York Outlook said— | 
|} and who can deny that there is much | 


| truth in the statement ?— 
| “The South’s forgotten white 
| woman has, of course, been more 
| profoundly forgotten than ever her 
| brother was. The family, the State, 
and the Church thought of him first, 
as they have always thought of man 
‘first elsewhere. And, between 
| brother and sister, the boy was 


packed off to school in the fall, and | 


the girl left to pick cotton, water 
horses, plow, if necessary, and go 


{to mill; or, if not this work of a} 


|man, to stay at home and nurse her 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| ignorance and add to her years, to | 


grow in physique for sor t | : See ae 
- ste titty mee equally | sentially injured except by you 


| ignorant man’s wife.’’ 


| Talways hate to see a Progressive | 
| Farmer without the Social Chat. | 


| Let us write oftener. : 
Mrs. E. D.N. 
Floyd Co., Va. 


DISBUDDING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Written for Social Chat. 


The very large chrysanthemum | 


‘blooms with which the florist ex- 
cites the admiration and envy of the 
amateur gardener are largely the 
result of disbudding. The process 
is a very simple one, consisting 
merely in the removal of the greater 
partof the buds on a plant, whose 
energy is thus concentrated in the 
development of the few buds remain- 
ing. In most varieties, the terminal 
bud of each branch should be re- 
tained, and as soon as they can pos. 
sibly be handled all the other buds 
are rubbed off. When the end bud 
is not larger than a buckshot is a 
good time to disbud. 

In some kinds, the terminal, or 
end, bud ‘‘goes blind,’’? and from its 
base three almost equal shoots push 
and soon grow beyond the terminal 
bud. In these cases the topmost 
lateral should be selected and the 
others pinched out with the ter- 
minal. 

When the plants are grown for 
decorative purposes rather than for 
cut flowers, it will be found pre- 


ferable to leave from two to five | 


one year to me, and oblige.—T. B. 
Fleming, Vaughan, Warren Co., N.C. 


—— -—ep 0 oe 


WISE RULES OF CONDUCT 


Stephen Allen, once mayor of New 
York City, carried these maxims in 
his pocketbook :— 

1. Keep good company or none. 

2. Never be idle. 

3. If your hands cannot be usefully 
employed, attend to the cultivation 
of your mind. 

. Always speak the truth 

. Make few promises. 

. Live up to your engagements 

. Keep your own secrets, if you 
have any. 

8. When you speak to a person 
look him in the face. 

9. Good company and good cunyer- 
sation are the sinews of virtu: 

19. Good character is above all 
things else. 

11. Your character cannot be e> 


“2 Ot em 


own acts. 

12. If any one speaks evil of you. 
let your life be so that none will be 
lieve him. 

13. Drink no kind of intoxicating 
liquors. 

14. Ever live (misfortunes execpt 
ed,) within your income. 

15. When you retire to bed, think 
over what you have been doing “ur 
ing the day. 

16. Make no haste to be rich, 4 
you would prosper. 

17. Small and steady gains sve 
competency with tranquility of » nd 

18. Never play atany kind of sume 
of chance. 

19. Avoid temptation, throus! 
you may not withstand it. 

20. Earn money before you §})! 

21. Never run into debt unless 5 
see a way to get out again. 

22. Never borrow if you can 
sibly avoid it. 

23. Never speak evil of any 0» 

24. Be just before you are 
ous. 

25. Keep yourself innocent !! 
would be happy. 

26. Save when you are you 
spend when you are old. 

27. Read these rules at leas! 
u week.—Ex. 


> oe 
To unequal privileges amons! 
bers of the same society the sp!"" 
our nation is, with one accord, #' erse. 


nem 


t ol 


flowers on each stem. The individ- |! —Thomas Jefferson. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF DRESSING WELL. | 





The following story contains an 
important lesson for the boy in search 
employment : 
A shabbily dressed young man 
»plied to the manager of a big de- 
a rt ment store for employment. 
‘What can you do?’ asked the 


ger. 
‘Most anything,’ answered the 
applicant. 


‘Can you dust?’ 

‘Yes, indeed.’ 

‘Then why don’t you begin on 
your hat?’ The fellow hadn't 
thought of that. 

‘Can you clean leather goods?’ 
Oh, yes.’ 
‘Then it’s carelessnest on your 
part that your shoes are not clean.’ 

. fellow hadn’t thought of that, 
eithe : 

‘Well, can you scrub?’ 

-- Yes, indeed,’ was the reply. 

‘Then I can give you praieatiind 
Go outand try your strength 
But 


to do. 
on that collar you have on. 
don’t come back.’ ”’ 

While a neat attire is not always | 
an index to good character and abil. | 
ity, the fact remains that of two ap- 
plicants the business man wll al- 
ways employ the well-dressed attrac- 
tive looking boy rather than the one 
who is careless in his appearance. 
The reason is obvious. The boy 
hois particular in regard to the 
details of his dress will be careful in 
his work and thus command the re- 

spect and confidence of his employer. | 

To be well-dressed is not to have 
expended a great deal of money on) 
your Cothes; on the contrary if) 
your garments are neat in appear- 
unce and whole, if your collar is 
‘Jean and necktie neatly fastened, if 
your shoes are polished and pants 
carefully pressed, the care and | 


thought displayed in these small | 
matters will more truly reflect char- 


acter than the richness of the mate- | 
rial of your clothes. 

Muddy shoes can refiect nothing! 
Neutness and cleanliness was well as 
«little style are important recom.- | 
mendations and are within the’ 
reach of every boy seeking work.— 
Western Rural. 


ee 


HE DID NOT ACCEPT. 


A Frenchman went to an Ameri- 
can, and said to him, ‘‘What a polar 
bear??? The American answered. 
“What does a polar bear do? I don’t 
know. Why he sits on the ice.’’ 


“Sits on zee ice?’ ‘*Yes,’’ said the 


sit on.’’ ‘*Vell, vat he do?”’ 
he eats fish.’’ ‘Eats fish—sits on 
zee ice and eats fish. Then I not ac- 
cept.” ‘‘Why, what do you mean? 
You don’t accept? What do you 
mean?’’ ‘Oh, non, non. 
accept. 
bear to a funeral.’’—Ex 
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TEAR IT UP. 





Secretary Stanton was once greatly 
vexed because an army ofiicer had 
refused to understand an order, or 
at all events had not obeyed. ‘‘I be- 
lieve Ill sit down said Stanton, 

and give that man a piece of my 
mind.’ ‘Do so,’’ said Mr. Lincoln, 

write it now while you have it on 
your mind. Make it sharp; cut him 
ill up.’ Stanton did not need a sec- 
nd invitation. It was a _bone- 
crusher that he read to the Presi- 
dent. “That’s right,’? said Abe, 

that’s a good one.’’ ‘*Whom can I 
vet to send it by?’’ mused the 
secretary. “Send it?’’ replied Lin- 

In, ‘send it? Why, don’t send it at 
il. Tear it up. You have freed 
your mind on the subject, and that 

ill that is necessary. Tear it up. 
You never want tosend such letters 
[never do.”? 


ling like diamonds, 


_ lines, 
' houses, will employ men who drink. 
'The great Rock Island Railroad has 
American, ‘‘there is nothing else to) 
“Why, | 


I does not | 
I was invited to be polar! 


low 


THE CONSTELLATIONS. 


Some of the Stars That Are to be Seen 
Sparkling in the Heavens. 


‘‘Look how the floor of Heaven is 


thick inlaid with patines of bright 
gold ;’’ and early on these quiet Octo- 
ber nights the heavens above us 


sparkle with some of the most in- 
teresting of the constellations. Be- 
tween the new moon, hanging low 
in the west, and the fiery heart of 
the scorpion, shines the ey ening star 
Jupiter, and near the ‘milk dipper’ 
in the Archer is Saturn, silvery and 
bright, but with his double ring and 
his seven moons, invisible to the 
naked eye. Viewed through a tele- 
scope this planet is one of the most 
wonderful and glorious of the 
heavenly bodies. Near the horizon 
|in the south is the bright star, Fomal- 
haut, in the mouth of the Southern 
\F ish which receives the cascade flow- 
| ing from the urn of the Waterman, 
recognized by the Y in that constel- 
lation. Just overhead is the Dolphin, 
in which shines the diamond, called 
Job’s coffin, so named, too far back 
in the ages for any one to know by 
whom or why. Just rising in the 
northeast are the three flaming stars 
in Andromeda, near the chair of Cas- 
siopeia; the Swan, with its stars in 
shape of a cross is flying with out- 
spread wings, southwest, right in 
the miky way. Further west, spark- 
is the Northern 
Crown, and Arcturus, with reddish 
lustre, is just above the western hori- 
|zon. The big dipper is in full view, 
the head of Draco, and just past the 
‘meridian, overhead, is the lovely 
| triangle in the Lyre. This is the 
lyre with which Orpheus charmed 
all nature. The Eagle is close to the 
Dolphin, the great square of the 
Flying Horse is nearly overhead, 
and Perseus, the hero, is just rising. 
—Concord Cor. Charlotte Observer. 
—_—~—p << -< 

Bryan told a friend of thie writer | 

| that the reason he did not use either 


| tobacco or liquor was because he be- 


lieved that to fulfill life’s highest 
duties a man should always be at his 
best. It is well known that indul- 


|gence in either of these habits re- | 


sults in the impairment of physical 
and mental power. This principle 
is becoming recognized in business 
life and will do more towards solv- 
ing the liquor question than tem- 
perance societies. But few, if any, 
of the great railroad and steamship 
as well as many business 


also decided to employ no one who 
smokes cigarettes and has given no- 
tice to all cigarette smokers now in 


its employ that they must quit one’ 


or the other. It has reached the con- 
clusion that this habit, as well as 
that of drink, unfits the mind to 
act at its best in critical moments. 


| Other roads will doubtless soon fol- 


its example. Also there are 
many business houses which will not 
employ young men who use cigar- 
ettes. It is also well known that 
cigarette smokers could not pass the 
exumination for volunteers in the 
Spanish war.—Westerg Rural. 
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DON’T BE MACHINE MEN! 


Men who tend machines all their 
lives become themselves machines. 
Their unused brain cells and facul- 
ties become atrophied, shrink and 
shrivel until the individual becomes 
a mere manikin, only the semblance 
of a man. The modern mania for 
specialties may prove one of the 
greatest curses of the race, through 
its tendency to cripple the intellect 
“land dwarf manhood. —Success. 


Christian Life Column. 


SOMEBODY. 





Somebody did a golden deed ; 
Somebody proved a friend in need ; 
Somebody s sang a beautiful song ; 
Somebody smiled the whole day 1 ong ; 
Some body thought, «Tis sweet to 
live ;’’ 
Sk mebody said, “I’m glad to give; 
s< ymebody fought a valiant fight ; 
Someb« dy lived to shield the right. 
Was that somebody you? 


—Seiected. 
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SCATTFRING ‘‘DEEDS OF KINDNESS.” 





“That's a Canadian dime. I can't 
tuke that,’’ said the postoffice clerk 
The child looked at the rejected coin, 
and then at her unstamped letter 
perplexedly. 

‘‘Here’s a dime—I'll 


change with 


you,’’ said a young woman stand- 
ing by. 
“Oh, thank you!”’ said the little 


one gratefully, ‘I ran all the way to 
get Mamma’s mail in in time—and it 
would have been too late if I had had 
to’go back.”’ 

“How thoughtful that was,’’ I 
said to myself. ‘‘How few people, 
comparatively, would have bothered 
to do that fora child; and yet how 
little it costs, and how much it often 
means.”’ 

A little later in the day, it so 
chanced that I met again the young 
woman of whom I have spoken. It 
was at a restaurant at the noon hour, 
in a hurried, crowded throng. 

‘‘Dear me, isn’t it warm !’’ sighed 
a flushed, nervous looking girl near 
me, to her companion. 

“Won't you take this fan?’’ said a 
sweet voice. I looked, and lo, the 
speaker was the angel of the stamp! 
Iwas very much interested in the 
young woman by this time, and en- 
sconcing myself comfortably in my 
corner ; took more time to my meal 
than was necessary, in order to ob- 
|serve her. I did not have long to 
wait to see another proof of her 
kindness and consideration. 

“This is the last order of Indian 
pudding, said one of the waiters to 
a pale, poorly dressed girl, as she 
set down a steaming plate before her 
neighbor, the young woman whom I 
was observing. 

“Oh, dear!’’ murmured the girl, 
disappointedly. 

“Won't you take this? I would 
exactly as soon have something else 
for dessert.’ Quick as a flash the 
dish of pudding was transferred. 

“That young woman is worth her 
weight in gold,’’ I said to myself as 
I rose to go. ‘*I wonder when I shall 
ever see her again.”’ 

It was months before I did see her 
again. This time it was at a recep- 
tion. I wondered whether she would 
be able to do any kindly act in such 
a formal gathering, and observed 
her closely. It was not ten mintes 
before I saw her talking toa shy, un- 
attractive looking girlin a corner, 
and introducing her to her friends. 
Nor was this all Inoted. As TI left I 
heard her saying something to the 
soloist of the afternoon, to which 
the reply was: ‘You tell me that 
you have enjoyed my singing. I 
want to tell you how much I have 
appreciated your telling me so!” 
The sparkling eyes and animated 
face attested the apppeciation. 

These three brief occasions were 
all upon which I ever saw ‘the 
angel of the stamp,’’ and yet how 
fraught they were with acts of 
friendliness and consideration! At 
the end of such a life how manifold 
must be the good deeds placed to the 
account. 


The giving of ourselves because 














we can no more help giving than the 
flower can help unfolding its petals, 
or the rose exhaling its fragrance, 
that is Christliness indeed ; it is the 
most poterft of all levers for bringing 
about that blessed day ‘‘to which 


the whole creation moves.’’—The 
Standard. 
~<a <--> «= 
We recall many an _ experience 


which has come under our own ob- 
servation, where the good seed sown 
by faithful teachers in the light 
hearts of boys and girls, and which 
seemed for long years sheer waste 
of pains and faith, came at last to 
visible harvest. Experience sooner 
or later inevitably brings every one 
face to face with the realities. After 
the heart, through trials and failure, 
hss learned its deep needs which 
abide, the Sunday School teacher 
who was faithful is remembered. 
The voice that was heard with in- 
difference by the outer ear becomes 
a voice of the Spirit when heard by 
the inner ear.—Sunday School 
Helper. 


ee aa 

What we need most of all is to 
know the laws of education so thor- 
oughly that we can use them in pro- 
ducing original compositions, new 
works of art, new inventions, and 
new sciences. True education is 
the art of discovery. Any system 
of teaching that ignores this fact is 


worse than worthless.—Marcus L. | 
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Quinn, in ‘‘Success. 
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AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





Members North Carolina State Board of Ag- 


riculture. 
John S. Cunningham, 
ham, N.C.; M. B. Pitt, 


Chairman, 


Old Sparta; G. F. Wes- 


Cunning- 


ton, Biltmore; C. McArtan, Lillington; J. B. 
Grimes, Grimesland; R. H. Jones, Raleigh; 
W. C. Sprinkle, Marshall; A. TT. MeCallum, | 


Red Springs; Howard Browning, 
W. A. Graham, Machpelah; J. D. 
Whiteville; J. W. Bailey, Raleigh; J.C. L. Har- 
ris, Raleigh; L. G. Waugh, Dobson; H. E. King, 
Raleigh; N. L. Barnard, Franklin; J. R. Joyce, 
Reidsville; J. B. Coftield, Everetts; 


Littleton ; 
Maultsby, 


Geo E. |} 


Flow, Monroe; W. R. Capehart, Avoca; S. F. | 
Shore, Shore; J. A. Stevens, Goldsboro; J. C. 
Ray, Boone; J.C. Bunch, Oak Ridge. 


OFFICERS. 
Commissioner—S. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Assistant, in Charge of 

Thompson, 
State Veterinarian—Cooper Curtis. 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 
Acting Entomologist 
MeCarthy. 
Postottice 
N.C. 


Immigration—J. W. 


address of all officers, Raleigh, 


N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 
President—W. A. Grahain, 
ecoln Co., N.C. 
Vice-President—J.'T. 
Chatham Co., N.C. 


Paschal, 


and Botanist—Gerald | 


Machpelah, Lin- 


Pittsboro, 


Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent | 


—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N.C. 
Lecturer C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland Co., 
Co,, N.C; 


Assistant Leeturer or 


Steward—Jno. M. Mit- | 


chell, Wayne Co., N.C. | 
Chaplain—Rev. W.S. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- | 
tuck Co., N.C. 
Doorkeeper—Geo, T. Lane, Greensboro, Guli- | 


ford Co., N.C, 


Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort: Co., N.C, 
Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A, Gra- 


ham, Machpelah, N.C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N.C. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N.C. 
John Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N.C. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 





National Live Stock Association. 

No organization in this State. 
lina Member of National Committee—Frank E, 
Emery, West Raleigh, N. ¢ 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Mae — li ng 


Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, 





N. C. State Horticultural Society. 
President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, N.C, 
Secretary—T. L. Brown, Greensboro, N.C, 
Treasurer—C. B. Edwards, Raleigh, N.C, 

N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
President—J. Bryan 
Viee-President—J. B. 

i PR eF 
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Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N.C. 
Treasurer—W.B. Upchurch, Morrisville, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER, 
Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr, 
| R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. LL. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen, 'T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr, 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. ©.; W. L. Bouldin, 
Archdale, N.C. 


Grimes, 
Phillips, 


Grimesland, 
Battleboro, 


N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—George T. Winston, West Raleigh, 


N.C, 
Agriculturist—Benj. Irby, West Raleigh, N.C 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 
N. 


Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M, John- 


son, West Raleigh, N. ¢ 
N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 
S. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. 
Winston, Raleigh: J. Van Lindley, 


Geo. T. 


Pomona, 









Every mother can have, free, our 

book on the disorders of children— 

stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 

save many a medical bill. It teaches 
e of 


FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It bas 
cured ebildree for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cer 


E. & &. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A KANSAS EDITOR SAYS: 


“JT Use Peruna in My Home| 
as a Family Doctor.” 





Mr. F. A. Dixon, 
810 East Tenth Street, Kansas City, Moa 


Mr. F.A. Dixon, Editor Pythian Echo, 
saysina recent letter to Dr. Hartman ;: 
“Some two years ago I began using Pe- 
runain my family as a family doctor, 
and I have been highly pieased with 
the result. My wife has used it for 
catarrh and experienced great relief, 
My little girl has been sick a number of 
times, and when we used your medicine 
it proved asuccess. I have used it my: 
self several times and consider it a very 
valuable medicine. Speaking from per 
sonal observation, | consider it a good 
investment to keepitin my home, and 
believe every man who desires to re: 
lieve suffering, and at the same time 
save money, should investigate the 
real merits of your Peruna and other 
medicines.” 

In a later letter he says : “For about 
four years I have used Peruna in my 
home for myself, wife and two children, 
and I have saved many doctor bills, 
Many times a dose or two of Peruna 
taken in time willstopasickness, which, 
if permitted to go for a day, would re- 
sult in serious trouble. For grip it is 
splendid and can be used ‘uccessfully 
with very young children as well as old 
people. I use it in my home as @n all- 
around family doctor and when it hag 
been given a fair trial, it has proved an 
excellent remedy.” 

Address The Peruna Medicine Co., 
Columbus, O., for free catarrh book, 


FOR SALE. 





beautifully marked one- 


A few highly-bre 1, 
year-old 


REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS 
AT $25.00 EACH. 
T. P. BRASWELL, 


BATTLEBORO, N. ¢ 


20 to WaereS 
Must be in 


‘WANTED TO BUY A FARM 3: 


tern North Carolina, in the Thermal Belt, 


yarticulars and state price and full he se saeee | 
1023 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. | 


V.B. KRUSE, 





BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 


| 
i 


SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 
A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.25 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1.50 


Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers. 





| Erpotiodl AMMCUlWaARE, ....iccicsscesasscisosewesvesvave 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


“THE STATE. 


The Leading Paper of South Carolina, 


| PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


| Daily. 


woe | 
id | 


DAILY AND SEMI-WEEKLY. 3: 


2.00a * 


The Semi-Weekly State, issued 
Tuesday and Friday contains the 
latest telegraphic news from all 


over South Carolina. 2: oo: 8 
If you want to keep up with 


the times, subscribe for : 3 


-THE STATE... 


Write for Sample Copy. :: 


o 
ry 


Address = * * & & & 
THE STATE COMPANY, 


| COLUMBIA,S. C. 


‘BEST BUILDERS AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL LIME, ana'trice List to 


FELLSWORTH LIME WORKS, 
BRADLEY POSTOFFICE, 
Augusta he Va. 


- THE GREATEST OF UU PREMIUM OFFERS,  ~i 


A High-Class 75c. Periodical Free for One New 
Subscriber to The Progressive Farmer. 


BUT THERE ARE NOT ENOUGH na i! nm 


The first 140 persons who send us vs or more in 
‘American Queen 


ask us to send them the 
| be in luck. 


been filled. 


ANDTHE“E 
CATCHES THE 


that we purchased when the magazine was not nearly so good as now— 


hence at a cheaper price. 


be raised from 50c. to 75c. per year. 


fusely 














It will interest eyery member of the fimily and will make your wife 


and daughter happy. 


Since then it has been wonderfully improved, 
its subscription list increased, and with the November issue the price will 


WHAT IT IS. 


THE AMERICAN QUEEN is a high-class, pro- 
illustrated 
monthly in New York 
and sketches for 
interest to the ladies is fully treated in each issue. 
Every month there are helpful and instructive 
articles on topics such as: 


home magazine, 
Besides stories, 


all the family, 


THE LATEST FASHIONS 
HOME DRESSMAKING ... 
COOKING 


POPES 5c si oy Fa 
: aoe 


332-AND THIS 15 OUR. OFFER: 


We have but 140 yearly subscriptions still to our order. 
that of the thousands who read The Progressive Furmer only 140 can secure 





this premium. 


If you AT ONCE 


charge the American Queen one year. 


WHY NOT BE ONE OF THE LUCKY 1407 


These subscriptions are not for sale, but will be used solely as premiums: 


-send us $1 for one new yearly or two new 
half-yearly subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer, or $5 in renewals or 
back subscription to the Progre ssive Farmer, 


we will send you free 


Send your neighbor’s subscription and get the magazine. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C. 
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Send for Circular 


ARLY BIRD 
WORM,’ 


NEW subscriptions and 
? one ye ur as a premium will 
The Progressive Farmer some time ago purchased a number 
|of yearly subscriptions to the ‘‘American Queen’’—140 of these have not 
To show how how lucky we were, it is only necessary to say 


published 
poems 
everything of 


This means 


of 
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Living Issues. 
ANTI-TRUST WORK FOR NORTH CARO- 
LINA FARMERS. 





Address of Judge Walter Clark Before the 
North Carolina Tobacco Growers’ Associa- 
tion in Sessionin Raleigh, October 24th, 
1900. 

I appreciate the honor of an invi- 
tation to address you, though I can 
do so but briefly. Ata time, when 
so many are timid in opposing the 
enormous influence of the illegal 
combinations of capital which in de- 
fiance of the law exist and find great 
profit and no molestation in continu- 
ing to exist, you have the courage of 
your convictions. Without hesita- 
tion or reservation, I will say to you 
that I am with you, not half way. 
but altogether and entirely with you. 
The law should be supreme in a land 
where the will of the people ex- 
pressed through their representatives 
is the law and the greatest as wellas 
the humblest should bow in submis- 
sion to it. ° 

The Congress of the United States, 
by the Act of 1890, chapter 647, 
known as the ‘‘Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law,”’ prohibits trusts under a pen- 
alty of $5,000 and one year’s im- 
prisonment, and that Act has been 
held constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in no less 
than three well known decisions. In 
North Carolina also, since Chapter 
374, Acts 1889, trusts have been 
illegal and subject to a penalty of 
$10,000 and ten years’ imprisonment. 
That Act defines a trust as ‘‘any ar- 
rangement for the purpose of in- 
creasing or decreasing the price of 
any class of products beyond the 
price that would be fixed by the 
natural demand or suppiy.”’ Yet it. 
is a trust, thus doubly illegal by 
both State and National law, and | 
whose managers have been every 
day for ten years past liable to fine 
and imprisonment, which with im- 
punity oppresses you and piles up 
the wealth which belongs to you in 
their overflowing coffers. It is to 
right your wrongs and to insist upon. 
the vindication of the outraged and | 
violated majesty of the law that you | 
have assembled. This is not the as- | 
semblage of the men of any one 
party, forif it were, propriety would 
forbid that I should address you. 
But it isan assemblage of represen- 
tatives of one of our greatest indus- 
tries, irrespective of party, to de- 
mand the faithful execution of the 
laws, and that there should be an en- 
forcement of the law against those 
who find enormous wealth in its hab- 
itual violation as well as against 
those who violate it without profit. 

When the great armies of Europe | 
in 1814, in overwhelming numbers | 
were converging upon Paris, de- 


| 
that great genius disconcerted them | 


ered into the hands of the command- 
ing general. It read ‘You can do} 
everything and you attempt noth- | 
ing.”’ That note changed the face 
of the world. A council was held, | 
the army about-faced, and marched | 
straight on Paris. The great mili- 
tary monarchy of Napoleon fell. So 
it should be said -to the American 
people. You complain of the evils 
the trusts inflict upon you. You 
complain that the earnings of the 
producer, and the profits of the small 
dealer, and the opportunity of ad- 
vancement of the many are all con- 
fiscated for the creation of a few 
multi-millionaires. The people should | 
be told ‘‘Why do you complain? The 
remedy is in your own hands. You. 
can do everything and you attempt 
nothing.’’ The people are all power- 
ful when they really willit. At one. 
exercise of their will they can take 
charge of this government from con- 
stable to President. If members of 
State legislatures and Congress are 
unfaithful, the people should mark 
their course and elect others. If 
statutes passed in the public interest 
are held unconstitutional by judges, 
then the same people who made the 
Constitution can amend it if really 
necessary, or if the fault is in the 
judges remove them and put better 
men in their places. The servant is 
not above his master, and judges 
and all other public officials are only 
servants of the people, and they are 
nothing more. 

The statutes making trusts illegal 
have not been enforced. Then look 
into it and see what public servants 


have been lacking in zeal to enforce , 


the law. 
Those who are friendly to the 
trusts say there are no trusts. The 





cracked when he got it. (2) He never 
had the blamed old kettle. 


Trusts are a necessary and unavoid- 
(2) They are very useful 


You know very well that there are 
trusts, that they have eaten up your 
just earnings like the locusts of 
Egypt, that they are not beneficial , 
to those not in them, and you know 
that being illegal and injurious, the 
and ought to suppress 


ask how this is to be 
An honest, faithful execution 
of the laws already upon the statute | 
book would destroy them, and that 
faithful execution can be had when- 
jever the public will 
selves to select only such public ser- 
vants as will faithfully execute these 


But it will be suggested that addi- | 
tional enactments will be useful. 
would not be understood as opposing 
any suggestions made by others at 
this meeting who are more familiar 
with the subject than I and who have 
studied itmore profoundly, 
venture to suggest some others that ' 
may well be enacted by any legisla- 
ture which is really and genuinely 
hostile to these cancers upon the! 
First, consider the 
nature of the operation of these 
illegal corporations. 
vast masses of capital, then when- 
ever they find an honest dealer or a 
competing manufacturer making a 
reasonable profit on the same goods, 
they put an agent, or open a store 
nominally in the name of another, 
alongside of him and undersell him. 
When they have broken him 
forced him to sell out to 

immediately the 
manufactured 


body politics. 


They combine 


price of the raw product is put 
down to the producer. 
oly having no longer any competi- 
tor, the producer is forced to take an 
unjustly low price and the consumer 
to puy an unreasonably hi 
the opportunity of countless thou- 
sands of men who 
dealers and manufacturers support- 


would have been 


manafacturers 


guaranteed just prices to the creator 
of the raw miuterial, and reasouable 
prices to the consumer. 
fended by a feeble band under Na- | trusts destroy all classes alike and 
poleon, an unexpected movement of | put the profit into their own coffers. | 
The additional legislation which 
so that an immediate retreat was|has occurred to me are: 
begun by their vast forces. That trusts being illegal, they should be ‘that end portions of the amounts 
night an unsigned note, in a female | treated as all other outlaws and for- | 
hand, coming from Paris, was deliv- | bidden the use of the courts to col- | 
lect debts due to them. 
sell goods on credit, the defense that | 
the creditor is a trust may be pleaded 
andif proven should bar any recov- 
Enormous as are their illegal 
accumulations, even the trusts must 
do some business on credit. 
act as this has been passed in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Texas, and pos- 
sibly in other States. 
in a modified and milder form was 
introduced in the last General As 
sembly by Mr. Stevens and passed 
the lower House, but the agents of 
the trusts were able to persuade the 


measure—as it was, but to the trusts 
That the trusts should have 
so earnestly opposed it is conclusive 
answer to those 
would have done no good. The trusts 
may be trusted to know their own 
When the ‘‘Stevens’’ bill 
is introduced in the coming legisla- 
ture, if public opinion,is expressed 
unmistakably in its favor it will not 
suffer a second defeat. 

. There is needed a rigid enforce- 
ment of the Craig law, which forbids 
any corporation chartered in another 
business in this State 
until it has been re-chartered in this 
State and has become a North Caro 
lina corporation. The Craig law has 
been held constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of this State, and simi- 
laracts have been sustained by the 
United States Supreme Court. 
every corporation 
doing business in this State will be 
subject to State control and regula 
tion, and if any of them are proven 
to be trusts or otherwise doing an 
illegal business, they can be wound 
up ani forced to ceuse their opera- 
tions in this State. 


defence of these hirelings of illegal | 38. Another just measure is one re- 


combinations—for no man unless re- | cently put in force in Germany by | 
ceiving benefit from them would de-| which a graded tax is laid upon the | 
fend them—sounds like a plea set up earnings of corporations, the per 
by a young lawyer whose client was | cent. of taxation being increased 
sued for damaging a kettle he had in proportion to gross earn- 
His plea ran this way: | ings. This discourages very 
not cracked | large aggregations of capital and 


tends to give smail manufactur- 
ers and small dealers an opportunity 
in the struggle for existence. It isa 
just application of the maxim of 


“the greatest good to the greatest | 


number,’’ which must be the basis of 
all just government. It is better far 
that we have a very large number of 
prosperous, well-to-do citizens with 
moderate incomes, than a few multi- 
millionuires, high rolling in London | 
and New York, while the masses of 
our people are struggling for a bare 
living. A similar application of the | 


German principle is the graded in- 


heritance tax and graded income tax 
in England by which the great for- 
tunes are heavily taxed, raising 
about one-third of the annual rev- 
enues of the British Empire, while 
the small estates are only nominally 
taxed and those under a certain sum 
are entirely exempt. 

4, And there is still a fourth meas. 
ure of relief. The trusts operate by 
underselling the small dealer, and 
after he is forced out, they reduce 
the price to the producer of the raw 
material and raise the price to the 
consumer. This can be met by a 
statute empowering the Superior 
Courts in such cases to issue writs of 
injunction against the corporation 
thus reducing prices from again rais- 
ing them, and making an attempt to 
raise them a forfeiture of the char- 
ter, provided a jury shall find that 
the reduction was made for the pur- | 
pose of destroying competition. As 
under the Craig act corporations can- | 
not do business here without a State 
charter, this would close out all such 
operations. Individuals may reduce 
prices at will, but when corporations 
created solely by the State use their 
powers against the public interest, 
it can be made cause for withdraw- | 
ing those powers. 

Besides the evils from trusts al- | 
ready enumerated, there are these 
well worthy of your attention: 1. 
Under a normal and just condition | 
of affairs, the profits of the producer 
of the raw material, of the small, 
manufacturer and small dealer, and | 
the sums saved to the consumer by 
the lower price to them where there 
is competition—ail these sums stay 
here and their accumulation will 
make the State rich. Under trust 
rule all these profits are accumulated | 
in a few hands and are steadily car- 
ried out of the State to our permua- 
nent impoverishment. 

2. The owners of the vast accumu- 
lations of the illegal concerns, operat- 
ing under the prohibition of both 
State and Federal statutes, require 
to be protected against the penalties 


‘denounced by these statutes. To! 


illegally levied by these modern | 
Dick Turpins on the public are set | 
aside for the purchase or control of | 
newspapers, for donations to educa- 

tional institutions which shall in- 

doctrinate our youth with senti- 

ments of the beauty and holiness of 

trusts and the liberality of trust 

magnates, and in the debauching of 

elections and the manipulation of | 
legislatures and Congresses through 

lobbyists and other well known and 

reprehensile methods. They are 

thus a cancer on the body politic. 

These and other evils are known 
to every one. They are like thesun, 
but only in that none can fail to sec 
them. Noone denies the existence 
of these evils or apologizes for thein 
save those whose who are employed 
by the trusts or who ure insome way 
favored or controlled by them. Pub- 
lic sentiment and the public interest 
are aguinst them. But the trusts 
survive and prosper. The people of 
the State can put an end to them, 
Will they doit? Shall it be said oi ' 
our people as of the allied armies ot 
1814, ‘You can do everything and 
you attempt nothing.”’ 

The British Government of 1776 
in this country stood for plutocracy. 
The Whigs of that duy, led by Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson and others, 
stood fora government of men and 
conquered. The trusts of this day 
are a revival of the Tories of 1776and 
stand fora government by the monied 
classes. Are we weaker than our 
forefuthers? They won the right of 
self-government for us. Shall we 
lose it? Shall we permit the real 
centre of government to go back 
ugain to the money centres of Lun- 
don and New York? You say no, a 
thousand times no. Continue your 
agitation. Let the truth of the pres- 
ent condition of affairs get to the 
masses of our countrymen, let them 
understand that the termination of 
the evils that sorely afflict us will 
come when they shall really will it, 
und the trusts and all like evils that 
now overcome us will disappear like 
mists before the rising sun of the 
people’s sovereignty. 


A REFORM NEEDED. 

The tax cases, now before Judge 
Simonton, in which the railroads re- 
fuse to pay the taxes on the assess- 
ments made by the Corporation Com- 
mission, is eliciting much informa- 
tion for the benefit of the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. As to the case in 
court, of course it will like the brook, 
‘‘go on forever,’’ or as long as it will 
serve the interest of the railroads. 
The people look to the Legislature to 


/put an end to Simonton’s howling 


farce by imposing a franchise or 
gross income tax, which will put it 
out of Simonton’s power to override 
the sovereign right, of the State of 
North Carolina to assess property in 
its borders for taxation. 

So far the public has learned three 
important facts from the evidence 
and the pleadings : 

1. That the railroads are assessed 
at less than one-half of their actual 
cash value. 

2. That there is no uniform rule 
prevailing in the State among tax 
assessors, that in some counties the 


ussessors do not not obey the law or | 


tuke heed to their oaths to assess 
property at its true cash value, but 
assess it below such value. In one 
connty the average is seventy-five 
per cent., in another seventy, in an- 
other ninety, and in some town- 
ships land is assessed at one ratio 
and in another township of the same 
county at still another. In some 
counties the assessment of some land 


for property is so out of proportion | 


to its value as to make it scandalous. 
Rev. N. M. Jurney testified that his 
$6,000 farm in Wayne was assessed 
for taxation at only $1,400. 

The Roanoke News this week, in 
its report of the hearing at Weidon, 
says: 

“George P. Burgwyn was a fine 
witness for the defendant company. 
He lives in Northampton and is well 


acquainted with the value and assess- | 


ments of most of the big firms. He 
named several. One plantation sold 


for $27,000 was assessed at $9,000. | 


Another valued at $20,000 was as- 


{sessed for taxes at between $6,000 | 
and $7,000. Another 1,000 acre farm, | 


valued at $9,000 or $10,000, was as- 
sessed at $4,000 or $5,000. Named 
another worth $8,000 assessed at 
about 35,000. Another which sold 
at public auction for $8,000 was as- 
sessed at between $4,000 and $5,000. 
Another worth 310,000 assessed for 


85,000. He named another worth | 


222,000 assessed at less than $10,000. 
in his experience the assessed values 
of land throughout Northampton 
county wold range at from 25 to 106 
per cent. less than the real value. 
Explaining his ineaning to Mr. Roun- 
trec he said he meant half of the 
value by 100 per cent. He named 
lands in Warren and Vance counties 
controlled by him and said the valua- 
ton was 30 to 35 per cent. under the 
real cash value.”’ 

3. That while there is much evi- 
dence to the effect that land was un- 
dervalued, there is also much evi- 
dence that it is overvalued, and 
only in one county was there an 
agreement to assess ata certain per 
cent below the actual cash value— 
only in one county in ninety-seven 
has such a formal rule, agreement 
or understanding been made. The 
instances of undervaluation or over- 
valuation will amount to nothing in 
wn impartial court without proof of 
some agreement or understanding. 
Sut the State is not in a court where 
it will get justice. The railrouds 
will present enough instances of un- 
lervaluation to excuse Simonton in 
deciding against the State. * # 

The State has the remedy in its 
own hands. The Legislature should 
do two things: 

1. Pass the Willard bill, or a bill 
along the same line, imposing an in 
come tax on raullrouds as it dees on 
telegraph Companies and public fer- 
ries. Simonton’s court can't upset 
that. 

2. Enact stringent tax laws that 
will be enforced whereby it will be 
impossible for such gross wrongs to 
be perpetrated as Mr. Burgwyn and 
Mr. Jurney testify are perpetrated 
in certain counties in North Caro- 
lina.—News and Observer. 
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Dr. Hathaway has been 
known as the leading 
specialist {n the eure 
of chronic diseases, 1). 
curable cases” are sent 
to him daily from all 


parts of the country by physicians who have had demonstrated 
to them the invariability of his cures. Tohim nocase is “hopeless 
His method of treatment is his own. It is a system which } 
becn developed and perfected during his long years of active, ; 
stant practice. 

Dr. Hathaway has confined himself to the treatment of chronic 
diseases—those of the Blood, the Nerves and the Genital and 
Urinary organs. His cures of Varicocele and Stricture Without 
operation, by means of a painless home treatment, are the mary: 1 
of the medical profession. Men who have lost the vigor of 
, nature or whose blood has been pOlluted by contagion are brought 
> back by him to a perfect state of health and energy, 
‘ He invites all those who have any form of chronic disease o, 
a ak weakness to call at his office, or write him, for free consultation 
J. NEWTON HATHAWAY,M,.D, and examination and advice. He will also sepd,free, in plain 
wrapper his new 64 page book and self-examination symptom blanks, to anyone who writes to 
him in confidence. 


J. NEWTON HATHAWAY, M. D. 
Dr. Hathaway & Coy 
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Honest, reliable men, with or without expe- 


rience, Winted to travel in each State. Salary 
and expenses. For particulars address Poca- Southern 
hontas Tobacco Works, Bedford City, Virginia. 
DON'T : FAIL : TO :: ORDER R il 
alway, 
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BRANSON’S AGRICULTURAL 
ALMANAC FOR 19901. 
. Tite Siandard Railway 
of the SOUTH .... 


Better and Better every year! 
NO OTHER LIKE TT! 
LEVI BRANSON, Publisher, The Direct Line to all Points. 
TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 


THORQUGHBRED SERSEY BULL CALF 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA and 


for sale at firir price, Four months old 1 
iC s 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on iJ] 

r Bi: e os 

$I per Bushel.... Night Trains; Fast and Safe Scly 
samples for Stamps. ules. 


~ 


a fineone. For prices or further information, 
address: R. LILES, 


30x 179, Tarboro, N. C. 


SEED WHEAT 


MY : OWN : GROWING. 


W.R. KNOX, Inrercoursy, Pa. | Travel by the Southern and you 
- — are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 


QO; 5 } : Wi For FREB) = Expeditious Journey. 

Vt. LA, LLC: Z Scholarship Apply reer penta for Time Tables, I; 
o! anc rener hnformatio or address 
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Under $3,900 Cash Deposit. R. b. aint F. &. BARBY, 
Ratiroad Fare Paid. PoP. An, GP Tt, A;, 
Open all year to Both Sexs. Very Cheap Boaré. Charlotte, N.C, Asheville, N. ¢ 


Georgia-Alabama Business College, 
Macon, Georaia. NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
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GRADE LAM AS FOR SALE 3d V.P.& Gen. Man. Traf. Man GP. 4 
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' : ’ Immediate correspondence wit 
IThavea few half-bred Merino ram lambs for two young men who desire to xx 
ss off to school, one who ean « 
ale. ¢ > alf-bre PCO ed TY . ’ giriees 
sale, also one half-bred Dorset Horned ram type and one who e¢an. iii 
lamb. These lambs are from registered sires Sloes. Address Box 50, Littleton, N.C, 


of the finest strains in America and would give 


highly improved sheep if bred to native ewes. ef UE iY §st WE CUT 
J. M. TEMPLETON, prices, and bettered the quality of Page Fen 


Write for New Price List, or see our agent. 
CARY, M.-C. PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO... ADRIAN HICH. 


FREE! 


Weare going to give free to every one who sends us 30 cents (stamps or money 
order) for a year's trial subscription to SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWER, a practical book on Strawberry Culture. Regular price of paper alon« 
iso¥cents, Cut thisoutund mail to the publishers. Sample copies free. Address 


Southern Fruit and Truck Grower, 
102 E. Eighth St., CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
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GLEASON’S ¢ HORSE ¢ BOOK. 
Prof. Oscar R. Gleason, 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Gov 
erlnent as the most expert and successful horseman of 
the age. The whole work 
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after you 
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** Black Devil,’ 
the man-eating 


stallion, at 
m, at Philada., bis big show. ever did, 


400 PAG#S, 130 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
—History,— 
Breeceding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Hor-e 


This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 pet 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has 4 
heavy, tough paper binding. 

_ Weare prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip- 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewal@ 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 


h Core istakeninternally,acting | We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Fat 


/mer one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 


Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. ©. 
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Correspondence. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


»ospondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
The paramount issue before our 
rural population today is, or ought 
. the question ot bettering the 
educational facilities of our children. 
wp need more schools, better schools, 
terms. Every farmer 
id read carefully and then dis- 
<s seriously with his neighbors 
his Sub. and County Alliances 
solution on this subject adopted 
. 1900 State Alliance. 
-only object in this writing is 
upon my rural brethren the 
hat they 1 the 
inthe march of espe- 
in the matter of schools and 
ties of education und in the 


longer 


l 


a4: 


are falling well i 
progress, 
"sO 
use 
mM. 
time our cities and most of 
nr towns of any size have their 
rganized, thoroughly equipped 
na officered graded with 
very appliance modern science has 
ryeated, with a corps of teachers 
sularies ranging from $800 to 
Thus school is open 
in the year. The 
the rich and the 
poor, the and the white, 
ally prepared to enter our best 
graduated from these 
Not so in our rural 


his 


schools, 


£1,400 per year. 
nine months 
bors and girls of 
black ure 
ves When 
ed schools. 
listricts. 

The area of this State is 52,250 
he white children in 
5.083 school districts covering this 
These districts, then, average 
about 3144 miles square. There are 
as per 1898 report) 415,262 white 
‘hildren in the State, which makes 
average of 81 to each district. 
There were schools taught in 4,227 
f these districts, leaving 856 with- 

t schools. The average price paid 
the teachers of white children was 
825.81 per month, or for the average 
term SL days, $84.5244. Out of the 
s] childees in the district we find an 
iverage of only 51 on the school roll, 
und at the close of the term the aver- 
age attendance stands less than 29 of 
enrolled, so that only 29 chil- 
dren out of every 81 of our rural 
population get even the 71 days of 
public tuition. 

\re not these figures proof of a 

rious condition which stares us 
squarely in the face? And whose 
fauit is it that these things are true? 
This is a picture of the average con- 
dition of our country white children. 
What are we doing, or saying, or 

ven thinking about it? Have you, 
my friend and brother, ever realized 
1ut this means for your children, 
grandchildren and their chil- 

Your district may be more 
ly favored than the average. Is 

Then some other district falls 
below the level. Are you willing 
that the condition shown by this re- 
should continue? Still this re- 
a slight improvement 

‘the past, and I trust the forth- 
ming report will show still further 

Let each one of us 
seriously, ‘“‘What is my 
* Let us ask our Maker to 
Inspire us with the knowledge, the 
determination, the zeal, we need in 
these times, that we may unfalter- 
ingly perform the task before us. 

No one knows how thankful Iam 
that my children are permitted to 
enjoy the privilege of the Raleigh 
Graded Schools. I attended the 
‘losing exercising of one of these 
schools a year ago, and my heart rose 
upin my throat when my thoughts 
ran back to my school boy days, and 
ny prayer went up for the poor brats 
in the country just as bright, just as 
good, just as smart, as any of these 
Deantiful children, but deprived of 
this great blessing. 

Discuss this question with your 
Wife, with your children, with your 

Neighbors, with your brothers, with 
Your sisters; wake them all up, and 
Make up your mind that there will 
there shall be, a better school, 
and a longer term in your district 
than ever before, and that your chil- 
iren shall attend it every day from 
the opening to the close and not 29 
days out of 71. Remember your 
children deserve this. You owe it to 
them. ‘‘Pay that thou owest.”’ 

J. W. DENMARK. 
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The State Alliance Executive Com- 
mittee met in this city last Thursday 
and laid plans for some re-organiza- 
‘on work. State Lecturer Bain, 
‘nd Secretary Parker part of 
the time, will work in counties where 
Most interest is manifested. If in 
terested, write Bro. T. B. Parker, 
State Secretary, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Wake Co., 


oe 
Sharples Cream Separators-—Profit- | 
able Dairying. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY ALLIANCE. 


Correspondence of The Proce gressive Farmer, 
Cumberland C ounty Farmers’ Alli- 
ance met with Godwin Sub. Thurs- 
day, October 11th. Bro. 8. B. Page, 
President, called the Alliance to or- 
der and opened according to our 
ritual. The brethren all seemed to 
be in good cheer and hopeful. Dur- 
ing the morning se ssion the Secre- 
tary read a letter to the brethren 
irom Bro. T. B. Parker, State Secre- 
tury. The letter was approved by 
the Order. D. D. Bain was oe d 
Assistant Organizer for the east side 
of Cape Fear 


und Bro. D 


in 
B Autry w 


‘iver, Geneotnest 


us appointed 
4 


Assistant Organizer for the west sid 
ff tha Sos ek Sirs at : 

oi the Cape Fea A recess of one 
Hour was taken and all enjoyed a 


good dinner. 

After recess an 
held and Bro. L. J. 
us with 
marks. 


open session was 
Tew entertained 
very encouraging re- 
Bro. Nathan Williams, our 
Chaplain, also spoke for a few min- 
utes and recommended especially 
The Progressive Farmer as being a 
preper Farmers’ te 
The Alliance 
meet with River 
next meeting. 


some 


Alliance 
closed in 
Side 


educator. 
due form to 
Sub. at our 


D. D. Barn, See’y. 


The Thinkers. 


TO THE VOTER. 


For whom shall vote? We 
should vote for the man of our choice 
and let no other or others do our 


we 


choosing. Either Mr. McKinley or 
Mr. Bryan will be president; no 
other will be elected. A vote for 


any other man for President will be 
wasted. 

The minority often think the ma- 
jority party does not treat them 
fairly in holding elections. If I 
thought that the elections were not 
fairly held, I should have three good 
men to keep a tually of all the men 
who voted on our side, andif the 
votes did not count out accordingly it 
would be a good way to guess what 
had happened. Good men don’t 
mind being watched, baud men ought 
to be watched. I think there is now 
and almost always has been more or 
less fraud in holding elections, but 
not near as much as some people 
think. A man who willdo wrong in 

| holding an election will do wrong in 
other matters; I think all he lacks 
is a real good opportunity. 

If each man would think for him- 
self and not be guided by the Platt- 
Cochran type of men we would have 
fair elections, oras near so as could 
be under our system of voting. Let 
us have no malice or hatred against 
others on account of their voting. If 
we are honest in our politics, then 
believe others are likewise. If we 
can't persuade them to go our way, 


don't try to intimidate or coerce 
them.—D. L. Gore in Southport 
Standard. 


—s ee 


HE HORSE, PLOW, AND FODDER 





At recurring periods of time, about 
current with local or general clec- 
tions, we hear a good deal to the 
effect that the horse which pulls the 
plows should have the fodder. In 
agriculture, this axiomatic, in 
politics demoralizing. This prin- 
ciple applied in politics fully would 
set uside patriotism for selfishness, 
and would substitute the hope of 
personal reward for the actuating 
sense of duties of citizenship. It is 
a vicious, abominable principle. It 
is the essence of Tummany politics, 
from which may North Carolina be 


is 


delivered. 
Literally, the horse that pulls the 
plow must be fed, not as a reward 
for his labor—who is foolish enough 
to believe it—but in order that he 
may be able to pull. If the advocates 
of giving the ‘fodder to the horse 
that pulls the plow”’ in politics mean 
what their words stand for, they 
must mean, then, that the offices 
should be bestowed as a stimulus to 
get citizens to perform their public 
duties. Comfortably resigning our- 
selves to the application of this prin- 
ciple, we turn over public affairs to 
a set of men who are perfectly satis- 
fied to pull the party plow for the 
suke of getting the party fodder. 
They become interested in the ques- 
tion of how to capture the fodder 
rather than the welfare of the coun- 
try. The great body of citizens of 
the country go on with their private 
business, the public business drops 
into the hands of a set of men who 
are after the fodder, and they get it. 
We have the fodder horses in all the 
little towns, in the States, in the Na- 
tion. They are professionals. In the 
towns and counties we have the lit- 
tle rings who live wholly on the fod- 
‘der. They subscribe heartily to the | 
| doctrine that we have first conceded. | 


In the States we have a little larger 
Set, and so on. Let this doctrine 
once be challenged and all the little 
and the big crowds too, who regard 
it as the fundamental tenet of the 
Declaration of Independence, will 
rush to its defense in patriotic fervor. 

We heara good deal of imperial- 
ism. Weshould like to see a crusade 
started against the imperialism of 
the politician. He is the worst rough 
rider this counf¥y has to fear. When 
the great body of citizens turn the 
country over to the professional poli- 
tician, as they 
and largely divo 


oe to have done, 

» themselves from 
the administration of public affairs, 
there'll be a rush of 


enough horses 


towards the plow to keep it going, 


but they will be altogether scrubs, 
und very hungry ones too, much 
more interested in pulling along the 
shortest path towards the fodder 
than in how well the plow shail 

pulled. Patriotism and = gratitude 


for our government und the desire 
to continue it uncorrupted ought to 
make some of us willing to pull the 
plow, and mark this, 
more for the pulling than for the 
fodder will be found in this 
We are sick of the 
boro Telegram. 
tee em 

In line with the position the Bulle. 
tin has taken for and one 
Which thousands of honest citizens 
are coming to understand more and 
more are the following words froma 
brother Patron: 

“Unfortunately, the partisan 
papers are so lopsided throughout as 


those who care 


class. 


scrubs.—Greens- 


years, 


to be unreliable, and the man who 
reads nothing but his own party 


paper is but poorly informed on the 
questions of the day. There are 
good and bad points and candidates 
for office in all parties, but you will 
never find it out in the partisan 
papers. 

‘The truth of the matter is that no 
mun who habitually votes a straight 
party ticket—no matter what the 
party may be—is competent to vote 
at all, for he becomes a mere tool in 
the hanks of the - party In 
spite of the odium heaped on him, 
the independent voter is the bul- 
wark of the nation.’’—Exchange. 


tee em 


A VOTER'S PSALM. 


boss. 





The politician is my shepherd; I 
shall not want any good thing dur- 
ing the campaign. He leadeth me 
to the saloon for my vote’s sake; he 
filleth my pocket with good cigars ; 

'my glass of beer runneth over. He 
prepareth my ticket in the presence 
of my better judgment. Yea, though 
I walk through the mud and rain to 
vote for him, and shout myself 
hoarse when he is elected, straight- 
way he forgetteth lo, when I 
meet him in his own office, he know- 
eth me not. Surely the 
been pulled over mine eyes 
days of my life.—Critic. 


er 


GOOD ADVICE. 


me; 


wool hus 
all the 


Good political advice, surely, 
that the N. Y. Farmer 
editorially, the following para- 
graph: 

“Every farmer, matter 
his polities, will be justified in vot- 
ing against every candidate for State 
and Congressional offices who 
ever shown the slightest tenderness, 
in his political career, for the 
margarine swindlers. Men who will 
vote to favor fraudulent butter and 
other sophisticated foods are ene- 
/mies to the public in general and to 
the farmer in particular. Such men 
should not be permitted to commit 
the sin a second time. Smash the 
political head of every oleomargar- 
inist and of every legislator whose 
controlled by the grease 


. 


is 
given by 
in 


no whut 


has 


oleo- 


vote is 
frauds and sharks. 

The times have gone by, fortun- 
ately for the soil worker, when 
farmers voted blindly as the bosses 
of the political party with whom 
they were affiliated directed them to 
vote. Independence in _ political 
thought is a plant of very recent 
growth. it germinated feebly, and 
for awhile did not appear to possess 
much vitality. But it has grown 
wonderfully during the past ten 
years, and it promises to become a 
mighty tree. The great principle 
that is involved in our political 
struggles is honesty, common, every- 
| day honesty. Let us learn to know 
our real friends, no matter whether 
Republican or Democratic, and then 
stick by them faithfully. —Practical 
Farmer. 


Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer.—Its val- 
uable properties as a speedy cure for 
pain cannot fail to be generally ap- 
preciated, 
without it in case of accident, or sud- 
den attack of dysentery, diarrhoea 

|or choleramorbus. Sold everywhere 
| Avoid substitutes, there is but one 
|Pain-Killer, Perry Davis’. Price 
| 25c. and 50c. 


and no family should be | 


NORTH CAROLINA CROP REPORT FOR 
OCTOBER, 1900. 


What is the yield of cotton com- 
pared toan average year?...... 
What is the quality of the cotton? 91 
What is the yield of tobacco com- 
pared to an average year?. 7 
What is the quality of tobacco?.. 75 
What is the condition of corn?.. 7 
What is the condition of peanuts? 7 
What is the condition of swect 
potatoes?. wre ie 


~~ + 


OUR FAIRS. 





Three Fairs have been heldin North 
Carolina this year and there 
several others still to be held. 

Those that have already been held 


are 


ares 
The Central Carolina Fair Asso 
ciation, at Greensboro, wus held 


October 9th, to 12th. 
The Alamance Fair, 

was held October 
And last week tl 

State 


at Burlington, 
Loth to 20th. 

1e North Carolina 
Agricultural Society Fair at 
Raleigh. 

Among those yet to be held are: 

The Piedmont Fair, at Winston, 
October 29th, to November 3rd. 

The Roanoke and Tar River Agri 
cultural Society, at Weldon, October 
29th to November 3rd. 

East Carolina Fish, Oyster, Game 
and Industrial Association, at New 
bern, November 12th to 17th. 

Then there the Cumberland 
Fair, date yet to be named, a poul- 
try fair at Monroe in December, and 
perhaps one or two others. 
ees 
gentleman of means, 
our people hold in high 
esteem, in Lexington, who has a 
remarkably odd record, part of 
which he or any one could be justly 
proud. It is this: At no time in 
his life did he ever own a pocket- 
book, a pocket-knife, a watch or a 
pistol. He never smoked or chewed 
tobacco, never drank a drop of | 
whiskey nor swore an oath. Truly 


is 


There is a 


one whom 


he isan exception to the general run | & 


> $10 


The Business Agent Doing the next Largest Amount of Busi- 


of men.—Lexington Dispatch. 
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“NEW RIVAL”? 
FACTCRY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


No black powder shelis on the market compare with the ‘‘NEW RIVAL”? in uni- 
Sure fire and waterproof. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. . 


HESTER 


Get the genuine. 


New Raven, Sona, 














All harness, old or new, is made pliab le and easy—will look better 
and t 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. 
many times its cost by improved appearances and inthe cost 
of repairs, Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes, 


ae 


wear longer—by the use o 


Saves ¥ 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO, 
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State Business Avenoy other 
Machines, from September Ist, 


THE Loss OF AN E YE aon akan ela p eattie. Gut of 
And Keystone DEHORNING Knife Ss boerush- 


ing or tearing. Highest Award W artes Fair. 


FULLY GUARANTEED. Write 
A. C. BRoSiUS, COCHRANVILLE. PENN. 


READ THE PREMIUM OFFERS. 


—GO TO WORK AND— 


JWIN : ONE: OF : THEM, 


IN SO DOING YOU WILLHELP YOURSELF, 
THE BRETHREN AND THE SPATE 
ALLIANCE. 


The Busines bya ah in the most hina through the 


than Fertilizers and Sewing 
1800, to Aurust Ist, 1801, $10, 


ness, under above restrictions, will be given $6, 


The person ordering the greatest number of the Improved High Arm 


Sewing Machines through 


this oflice from August 1, 1900, to 


will be given FREE one Improved High Arm Alliance Sew- 


To the person sending in the second largest number of orders will be 


given FREE one Hiilsboro Sewing Machine. 


To the person sending in the third largest number of orders will be 


To the lady sending in the large 


Sewing Machines will be given $5 in cash. 


Premium Offers. 


given FREE either a No. 1 Set Buggy Harness or a No. 1 Boss Washing Ma- 
chine. 


‘st number of orders for the above 
This is in addition to the above 

















praise, and that there are yet hun- 
dreds 


to 


made 


GnLIOUS secure coples, we 


have for 


the 


again arrangements 


handling for a few weeks longer 


world-famous book— 


“In His Steps; 


—OR— 


‘What Would Jesus Do?”’ 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


THE RELIGIOUS MASTERPIECE 


OF THE CENTURY. 
Pen Sere 
The October Ladies’ Home Jour- 


nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


successful” 
been sold, 
Co ee 


In this wonderful book, Rev. Chas. 


M. Sheldon tells the story of men in 
every walk of life who pledge them- 
| selves for a time to 
test question, 


bring the stern 
“What Would Jesus 


Do?” to bear upon each act of every- 


day life. 


In order that no one shall fail to 
read this book on account of price, 


| we have arranged a special edition 


and make the following exceptionally 


liberal offers. 


READ THESE OFFERS! 


| [To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
|any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
| scription, we will send a copy of this 


great work for only 
saaaaaanas TEN CENTS EXTRA. 


WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


[2@7°To any person sending us 50¢ in 


new subscritions, or $1 in renewals 


(not one’s own), we will send a copy 


| of this work 


satestaah FREE OF CHARGE. 
Order to-day. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. ©. 










T. B. PARKER, STATE BUSINESS AGENT, ‘ 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 

a = — —— 
Finding our readers who have To Repair 
purchased copies so enthusiastic in its Broken Arti- 

cles use 


Major's 
Slement 


Remember 


MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 


CEMENT, 


Proclamation by the Governor 
$160 REWARD, 





STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
WHEREAS, official information 


has been received at THIS DEPART- 
MENT that Jeff Williams, near Floral 
College, October 15th instant, did 
kill and murder one Archibald Pur- 
cell. 

AND WHEREAS, it appears that 
the said Jeff Williams has fled the 
State, or so conceals himself that the 
ordinary process of law cannot be 
served upon him: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Daniel L. 
Russell, Governor of the State of 
North Carolina, by virtue of author- 
ity in me vested by law, do issue this 
my PROCLAMATION, offering a re- 
ward of One Hundred and Fifty Dol- 
lars for the apprehension and delivy- 
ery of the said Jeff Williams 
|to the Sheriff of Robeson County, 
j;at the Court-house in Lumber- 
ton, and I do enjoin, all 
officers of the State and all good citi- 
zens to assist in bringing said crim- 
inals to justice. 

Done at our City of Raleigh, the 
15th day of October, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
}and in the one hundred and twenty- 

fifth year of our American Inde- 


| pendence. 
DANIEL L. RUSSELL, 
By the Governor : 
BayYLus CaDk, 
| Private Secretary. 
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[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1.] 


animal to ship will be five or six dol. | 
lars. If you have five animals about | 
three or four dollars But if | 
you have a carload, fifty cents per 
head. You thus how 
part of the profit depends upon a 
good supply. We have the feed, let 
us now get the breed. While the 
scrubs gain one pound in weight, on 
the same amount of feed, the short- 
horns gain, two. But to grow these 
better beeves we make steers of the 
males before they are six weeks old. 
This is important. 

Again the manure from growing 
and feeding cattle will help to make 
and keep our farms rich. Corn that 
will make over 100 bushels per acre 
Sawtell’s 
was 


aach. 


see 


great a 


isnow growing upon Mr. 
farm, where four years 
nothing but bald, gullied hillsides. 
The manure has done this. Youcan 
do the same. 

When we have improved cattle 
grazing upon a thousand hills, and 


ago 


grass growing for them to graze 
upon, then we will have a section 
fair to look upon and desirable to 
live in. Then the stranger will love 
our fair Southland and seek to make 
his home among us. 

Then our income will come with a 


plenty and contentment dwell among | 
us and happiness reign supreme. | 
This is one remedy for our needs. 


7 
The Dairy. 

"WHAT TO DO WITH MILK. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Many times a farmer keeping a | 
few cows is at loss to decide what | 
disposition to make of his milk. If | 
he isa good distance from any vil- | 
lage or city, he will very likely con- | 
clude to make butter and doubtless 
that, many times, will be the best 
thing he can do, provided he is cor- 
rectly fitted up for it, makes a good | 
article, properly prepares it for mar- 
ket, by putting it in neat packages, | 
properly protecting from the air. | 

Some farmers make butter, save | 


| ber of that class. 
lines that you can’t find yourself 
| with spectacles, buta good big chunk 


| everybody can see it. 


Farm Miscellany. 
FARMERS SHOULD ADVERTISE. 


discussed in a 
forcible way recently by an Ohio 
farmer at an institute meeting. The 
following contains some of the most 
salient points brought out in the ad- 
dress : 
‘‘Have 
sheep, 


This subject was 


thoroughbred cattle, 
you extra 


chickens, dueks, turkeys or geese? 


you 
or hogs? Have 
Let people know that you have them. 
Has your boy got pet rabbits, pigeons 
Let him do a little ad- 
vertising on his own account. 

‘“‘Have you extra nice wheat, corn, 
rye, barley, buckwheat or flax, that 
is suitable for seed? Does anybody 
about it? Did you ever tell 


or ferrets? 


know 


your wife even? 


“Have younice clean oats that you 


can guarantee free from smut? Fifty 


thousand farmers are looking for it. 
Have you any of the grass seeds that 
you guarantee free from weed seed? 
Don't be afraid you will break that 
market. There will always be a de- 


mand. 


‘‘Now, the next important ques- 
tion is the medium. This must be 


determined by the party interested, 
‘ and only general directions will ap- 
steady flow and homes be filled with | ply. 


You know the class of people 
who ought to buy what you have. 
Place your advertisement in the 
paper that reaches the largest num- 
Not two or three 


out of a corner of a page, where 

Don’t sponge 
your advertising. That disgusts the 
newspaper man and makes your com- 
petitors mad. 

“Don’t be ashamed of your busi- 
ness. Let people know that you are) 
a farmer and that you are proud of 
it. Advertise your business as other 
business men do, and compel others 
to respect you because of your en- 
terprise.”’ 


ore 


WHITEWASH FOR FARM BUILDINGS. 


Nothing adds so much to the ap- 


during the months of July and Au- | pearance of farm buildings as bright 


gust, when they make cheese, claim- 
ing that it is difficult to make butter 
during the heated term. That prac- 
tice was years ago more common | 
than at present and for the reason | 
that such improvement has been | 
made in dairy utensils that with the | 
use of cooling material, conditions of | 
| 


| 


temperature can be so controlled 
that no trouble will be found in mak- 
ing butter even in the hottest} 
weather. But of course one must | 
have a good outfit and required cool- | 
ing material. 

This letter would be rather out of 
season were it not that this isa good 
time to emphasize the fact that ice 
is one of the great needs of the dairy, 
as well as an economy and conveni- 
ence inevery household, the farm- 
ers especially included. It is one of 
those articles that a family may get 
along without if never tried, but 
once used for a season it becomes a | 
necessity. 

While butter making will as a r@le, 
be found the best for the average 





and unchanging colors. It costs a 
great deal to keep houses und barns 
painted, but it is well worth the 
money, not merely because of the in- 
creased durability, but because of 
the improved appearance. Nothing 
spells prosperity in such fair letters, 
written large, as well painted farm 
buildings. 

Paint, however, is dear, and for a 
long time farmers who desire to keep 
things in first-class shape have been 
looking for a cheap paint or a white- 
wash that will stand the weather 
and not become instead of a clear 
white a dirty drab in a few weeks or 
months. The United States Govern- 
ment has been looking after this, as 
it does after almost everything touch- 
ing farm life, and has hit upon a/ 
whitewash for its lighthouses which | 
should stand rough conditions, 
We give the recipe as follows: 

“Take a half bushel of unslacked | 
lime, slack it with boiling water, 


: ~?\ stale eggs in the 
|cover during the process to keep in} 


steam, strain the liquid through a | 


It requires as much careful prep- 
aration and forethought to select 
good seed corn from the field as any 
other or breed of stock. Al- 
ways aim to secure the most perfect 
and prolific. When planting, fertilize 
extra heavy a part of the field from 
which to suve seed, prefer the wind 
ward side, so as not to get any pollen 
from barren stalks. Thin well, and 
cut out ail barren stalks when com- 
ing into tassel. Also cut tassel from 
second row, what food 
would make tassel will go to make 
grain. The other rows will furnish 
enough pollen for all. 


seed 


every as 


and largest ears are matured enough, 
pull with shuck on about three times 
as much as needed for seed, place in 
dry place, prefer largest eur from 


stalks which have two or more ears. | 


When cured, shuck and select only 
the very best ears, put in sucks and 
hang out of the way of mice. If 
white corn, select only white cobs, 
as the husks from red ears injure the 
looks of shelled corn. Avoid 
with straw-colored grain.—J. 
Lackey, Snyder, Va. 
Le ae 

A Shelby correspondent of 
Charlotte Observer reports that gin- 
seng culture is to be tried in Cleve- 
land county. He Three gen- 
tlemen of this county are going into 
the ginseng culture and have ordered 
their seed at $5 per ounce. Ginseng 
is a very delicate plant and the seed 
planted now will come up in June, 
1902. It takes the seed from 18 to 
24 months to germinate. It will be 
five to seven years before these gen- 
tlemen can realize anything from 
their first planting. Ginseng is the 
great root the Chinese prize. They 
use it to keep the evil spirits off. 
Some years ago there was a nice 
quantity in the mountainous por- 
tions of this county, but it has been 
dug up and sent to China. It only 
grows in the cool, rich coves on the 
north side of the mountain, and does 
not seed until the second or third 
year. 


Says: 


The Poultry Yard. 
sss EGGS FOR MARKET. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


Where eggs are raised for market 
asa business it is necessary to em- 


shipping them. 
anteed fresh every day, and shipped 
regulurly to certain dealers always 
pay the best. The top prices are ob- 
tained in this way. Itis better to 


ship them every day even if only a! nosis 
| ate = 


erate cun be collected. Crates should 
be labelled so as to signify that the 


eggs are fresh daily, and then it is | 
wise to stamp every egg with your 


mark. Buyers soon learn to know 
your stamp. It may be made simply 
out of rubber, and the process of 
stamping each egg is small. 
cities grocers and dealers are neurly 
always willing to handle such eggs, 
and it will pay sometimes to ship a 
crate or two direct to them every 
day. Any negligence in putting 


course ruin everything. The stamp 


on the eggs should be the mark of | 


When earliest | 


i the 


| pages. 


In large | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S STATE 
PLATFORM. 


Four months public schools. 

A law to prevent the removal of 
cases by corporations from State to 
Federal courts. 

A statute 


common school study. 


making agriculture a 


A reformatory for young erimi- 
nals. 

A fair election law, providing for 
equal representation of each faction 
upon boards of election judges and 
registrars. 

A law making it illegal to employ 
children under fifteen years of age 
in any cotton mill, except where the 
child so employed attends school for 
at least three months in each year. 

Lower priced school books. 

eee 

Tt is estimated that Wake county 
planters harvested 50,000 bushels of 
wheat this has one 
flouring mill, the Farina, 
a capacity for 60,000 bushels an- 
0600 more than the entire 


year. Raleigh 


which has 


niually, 1 
erop of the county. 
—~—a + ao > 

The Statistician of the Department 
of Agriculture says fhat the West 
Indian hurricane destroyed in Texas, 
cotton, which, when matured would 
have made about 68,000 bales. Ona 
basis of $50 per bale the amount de- 
stroyed would represent a value of 


$3,400,000. 
—~—a oe 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better. ad- 
vantage than by that 
amount to us fora copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘business’ ci 
farming. Itis written by a man ot 
great ability who knows his subject 


sending 


‘whys 


by long yeidrs of actual experience 
and scientific study. 
| who 


The 
eopy of 
during 


secures a 


and studies it his 


probability of making 


are many books upon the 


which the average 


The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
printed and 


We enarauntee satisfaction. 


OF VALUE TO HORSEMEN. 

Do you turn your horses out for the winter? 
If so, we want to call your attention to a very 
imporiant matter. Horses which have been 
used steadily at work, either on 
road, have quite likely had some 
whereby lameness or cnlargements have been 
caused, i 
infauscd into their legs. Gombault’s Caustie 
Balsam applied as per directions, justas you 


farmer | 
this work | 
spare | 
moments this summer will not only | 
find much pleasure thereby, but will | 
find greater interest in his work, a | 
/ broader view of his profession and | 
many | 
Z . ; more dollars as a resuit of his study. | 
ploy the best of care in keeping and | ii cits 
Eggs that are guar- | market, but not for many years, we | 
‘firmly believe, has one been issued | 
reader of this | 
| paper so badly needs. 


contains 300 | 
Send us $1.25 and geta copy. | 


the farm or | 
strains | - 
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yles—18 to 58 inches—best steel wires, 
y galvanized. Expansion and contrac- 
provided for. Every rod guaranteed, 
local agents. If no agent in your 


tion 
Sold by 
town write to the makers, 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago or New York. 





Pay 


tert View 
yy" 


No. 1, $25.00; : Ne. 2, 


IFO WRITE FOR CIRCULAI 


ond A ° 
Star ¢ Pea 
ht Bs Ar Re] ima e 


) 
All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD. ; 
are now CURABLE by our new invention mE ARING 
| deafareincurable, HEAD NOISES CEASE LMEDIAy porn 
Describe your case. Examination and advic. +. id 
You can cure yourself at home at . react 


| International Aural Clinic 


> 


t a nomi 1 ¢ 
596 La Salle Ave, 
9 Dept.30 Chic len 


Huller, 


Guaranteed 
Capacity: 
Bu shels per Hour 
=> 
No, 1, 10 tg 
No, 2, 29 t0 


Ne 8, 79 te 


$25.90; : No. 3, $125.00 


wwe 
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SECOND-HAND “BAGSING AND TIES 2 Prices on Applicaticn 


500 BUSHELS 
THAN 


VI 


SED OATS, 


SEEDSMEN’S 


RGINIA WINTER OATS AT LESS 
PRICES 


T. B. PARKER, STATE BUSINESS AGENT, 


HILLSB¢ 


RO, N. C. 





oe 
G rape Vines 
Descriptive and Price List free. 
Currants, Gooseberries and other Small 
Fruit Plants. Extra quality. Warranted true. 
T. Ss. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N. ¥. 


| Gan Sell Your Farm 


rcountry property no matter where located. 
Qeacription and selling price, and learn my success- 
ful plan. W. M. Ostrander, 1215 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


xe SSAA MASINI TSTSLIS SUG YSCSASSASDSSONDES 
CURE ALL YOUR PAINS WITH 





Pain-Killer. 


A Medicine Chest in Itself. 
SIMPLE, SAFE AND QUICK CURE FOR Bg 
Cramps, Diarrhooa, Colds, 
Coughs, Mcuraigia, : 
Rheumatism. 
25 and 50 cent Boitles. 


o 
m 


PERRY DAVIS’ 

ETA VAVAY AYALA VAVALNTAY TOL AVATAY YAY 
HUNT’S CONSUMPTION 
—AND— 
BRONCHITIS CURE. 
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S 
WARS OF IMITATIONS. 
BUY ONLY THE GENUINE, 


Cures when all else fails. Write 
for testimonials which prove the 
truth of this statement. This 
wonderful remedy is prepared by 
Rev. George E. Hunt, Lexington, 
N.C. Price, 50¢ per bottle. For 
sale by all druggists. 


Or perhaps new life is needed to be | 


are turning the horse out, will be of great bene- | 


fit; and this is the time when it can be used 
very successfully One reat advantage in 
using this remedy is that aftcrit is applied it 
needs no care or attention, but does its work 
wellandat the same time when the horse is 
having a rest. Of course it can be used with 


crate would of | equal snecess while horses are in the stable, 


but many people in turning their horses out 
would use Caustic Balsam if they were re- 
minded of it, and this article is given as a re- 
minder, 


Bought, Sold and Leased. 
TENANTS WANTED 


‘Gmimes Real Estate Co, “29x72 


NW. 0. 
@@&BsOB8BW28-VWVSVWV*VIH]V9. SBF 


to em yand 
MAN or WOMAN et ee, 
month and expenses. Experience not re« 
Permanent position. ZIEGLER CO., 262 Lo 
Strect, Philadelphia, 


Fertile Soil 
is no more necessary to the Farmer than 
to the Advertiser. 


Good Seed 


in the Advertiser's vocabulary means 
Properly Prepared Advertisments. 


A Good Planter 
puts the seed where it will grow; Prop- 
erly Selected Mediums place your ads 
among people interested in your goods. 


Careful Cultivation 

on the part of the Farmer is necessary 
if he is to reap a gocdcrop. The samo 
careful cultivation of inquiries by an 
intelligent ** Follow-up System” will 
often develop a crop of orders that 
would otherwise never have reached 
maturity. 

We are pleased at all times to discuss 
advertising matters with you. 


Mahin Advertising Company 
200 Monroe Street 
HICAGO 











CLUB RATES. 


Nowadays papers are so cheap that 
|neurly everybody can afford to take 
two or more. We have arranged a 
list of some of the best in the land and 
can furnish them in connection with 
The Progressive Farmer at a lower 
price than you can secure them sing: 


em «st «= &, 


| 
farmer, cheese making can in some | fine sieve or strainer, and add to it a | 
instances be adopted to good advan- | peck of salt, previously dissolved in 
tage. However, it will be generally | warm water ; three pounds of ground | 
admitted that greater skill is re- pice boiled to a thin paste and stirred 
quired to make cheese than butter ‘in while hot; half a pound Spanish 


absolutely fresh eggs, and not asingle 

bad specimen should ever be allowed | 

to creep in. | 
Ihave found it more profitable to | 


ly. Here is the list. The price in 
the parenthesis is the regular sub- 
scription price of the paper and thé 
other figures are what we charge fo! 
the paper with THE PROGRESSIVE 


Horse Owners Should Use 


¢o 6¢0 
Aren't 
GOMBAULT’S 


52 issues of such a Jour- é 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
of any man’s money? 3: 3: 3: 


‘ Really Now £3 $2 
4 


26 
ae 
é 


and longer experience needed to ob- 
tain such skill. Yet if a farmer who 
keeps 15 to 20 cows will properly fit 
up for cheese making, he can, if he 
has the needed skill, or will acquire 
it, make a success. by making asmall 
and not too hard cheese. A great 
deal of factory cheese is made for | 
shipping and is too hard for the | 
American taste. That is why many | 
prefer cheese made by their grand- | 
mothers to that made in the modern 
factory. 

The farmer who makes up his milk 
into butter at home can turn the by- 
products of his dairy to good ac- 
count, The skimmilk can be fed to 
calves, pigs and hens. Probably 
few realize its value in poultry rais- 
ing and egg producing, unless they 
have tried it. Cottage cheese can be 
made from the skimmilk, if the 
cream has been separated from it by 
the Swedish 
would hardly answer for that use. 

Making ice cream to be disposed of 
to regular customers in quantities or 
to fill orders for parties, picnics, etc., 
is within the province of a farmer 
not too distant from a large village 
or city. 
hotels, restaurants and others want- 
ing it in fair quantities, will also pay 
under same conditions, Of course 
trade in such products could be bet- 
ter worked up by a furmer having 
telephone connection with town, 
some farmers now have and many 
more will have in the near tuture. 

F. W. MOoseE.ey. 


system—otherwise it 


Furnishing fresh cream to | 


as | 


| whiting and one pound of glue, pre 
| viously dissolved by soaking in cold 


| water, and then hanging over the 


fire ina small pot hung ina larger 
| one filled with water, add five gallons 
|of hot water to the mixture, stir 
well and let it stand a few days covy- 
ered from dirt. It should be applied 
hot, for which purpose it can be kept 
in a portable furnace.’’ 

There is nothing in the above that 
is not within the reach of every 
reader of Wallace’s Farmer. Hecan 
buy the material, except possibly the 
ground rice, and he can buy that and 
have it ground in the coffee mill or 
with his own farm mill, can do all 
the mixing, and apply it, and having 


| applied it to one building he can soon 


determine whether he wants to go 
around the farm and make his farm 
the envy of all observers. 
The end of the 
house in Washington is embellished 


east President's 
with this whitewash, and if it is good 
enough for the White House it is 
good enough foranybody else’s house 
or barn. <A pint of this mixture will 
cover uw square yard and is suid to be 
ulmost serviceable 


as 


as puint for 
wood, brick or stone, and there is no 
paint known’ that will equal it in 
cheapness. Why not try it?—Wal 
lace’s Farmer. 


Men can be cured privately and pos- 
|itively at home of all weakness and 
|disease. Write for new free book, 
| Dr. J. N. Hathaway, 22% AC South 
| Broad St., Atlunta, Gm. 


keep enough layers in winter to make 
it worth while shipping eggs daily. 
Nothing less than a crate or case ot 
thirty dozen eggs will pay to ship by 
express and fresh. It takes a big 
poultry yard to secure that number 
of eggs daily, but by combining wit] 
neighbors it should not be difficult. 
Two or three could raise a portion ot 
the eggs and make up the full crate, 
and send.them to market by express. 
More money would be obtained in 
this way than by any other method. 
If there are no neighbors to ecom- 
bine with the eggs may be kept three 
or four days and still be truthfully 
marked fresh. To do this, however, 
they should be taken from the nest 
regularly and 
sawdust in a cool place. 
perature should 
freezing point 


packed in layers of 
The tem- 
nearly to 
the 


rs to decay 


be 
all 
heat that causes eg: 


them in the living 


the 
time. It is 
Store 
where the 
the 


e 


temperature und at 
four div they will 


Store hem in 


a . 
end ol be sti 
eggs, the sawdus 


t 


bin where the te nperature is very 
low, and they 
the day they were laid 


five days afterward. 


Will be nearly as fresh 
as four or 
The packing 
in the sawdust tends to keep out th 
air, and the low temperature pre 
vents inside 
this way, and shipped twice a week 
should sell for the highest prices, 
and they will invariably pass the 
candle or any other test successfully. 
ANNIE C, WEBsrEeR, 


changing. Eggs kep 


Caustic } 


Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 
yby J.E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geontothe 
French 
Govern- 
ment Stud 


ES a ; me iia aid aa tl 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 

Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest best Blister ever used. Takes the place 
ofall jiniments for mild or severe action, Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle, 

As a HUMAN _REMEDY for Rheumati 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it is invaluable” 
WE GUARANTEE Sai c%,c'slairgnntst 
produce more actual results than a whole bette’ c 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic is W. ° 
ted to give satisfact ion, io {Balsam cold te Warren. 
ay arn sista, Or sent by ree. charges paid, with full 
directions for se. Sen scriptive circul: 
testimonials, ete, Address i TOR CONCEAL VO circulars, 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 


loke Mouse. Smoke meat with 
S’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
ich rood. Gives delicious flavor, 
vel an ¢ way. Send for cir- 
Pas naser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 


SEED WHEAT. 


For Southern Farmers. 


All the best and most im y i 
Al 8 proved varieties, 
specially selected and grown for our Southern 
soil and climate. Write for Price List and 
Descriptive Fall Catalogue giving full infor- 
mation about all sceds for Fal] sowing. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, ® RICHMOND, VA. 


> ee ] @® ® @-e2282e02828020-93 


’'T YOU TAKE AGENCY 
Cau k 
and supply Page Fence to your neighbors now? 


I.. B ROBERTSON, Receiver, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


WE WANT AGENTS 


At every postoffice in North Car- 
Olina, South Carolina, Virginia. 
States to 


privately 


Tennessee and other 


solicit subscriptions, 
orat public meetings, in season 
and out of season, 

B-° Work for 
Cush 


Preminas or for 
Coniinission Agent must 
If in- 


for terms. Ad- 


himself be a subscriber 


ted, write 


aon ‘ al 
ahateliukete | shia: “ * 
togressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N. C., 
WATIONAL FARMERS’ ALLIANCE, 
-resident—J.C.Wilborn.Old Point, 
Ss. C, 
Vice-President— P. H. 
Lake City, Minn. 
_Secretary-Treasurer—A. B. Welch, 
Victor, N. Y. 
LECTURERS, 
J. P. Sossamon, Charlotte, N. C. 
J.C. Hanley, St. Paul, Minn. 


_Ruhilley, 


DRISENG 08 ts'o0 55 Ae, evehow t 


eat ker, 
Write to-day. AMERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, Rose fill, Nc ¥ 


FARMER both one year. Renewals for 
the other papers cannot be taken at 
the club rates, but all new subscrib 
erscan. You can renew for our pi 
per and get the club rates: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER alone... 
Pwice-a-Week Detroit Free Press 
(Family) ; 
Weekly Practical Farmer (Farm)..... 
Phrice-a~-Week New York World 
Avente Weekly Constitution (Fam- 
Louisville twice 
<UL CROW) 5 osc asa ccsasansiesscansconaaecaccints 
Pwice-a-Month Home and = Farm 
(Farm) 


-a-week Courier Jour 


y Farm and Fireside 
Monthly Woman’s Home 
MOND “CAIRO MING) ss nsincacisicerecssssos 
Weekly Farmers’ Voice (Farm 
Monthly American Queen (Wo- 
man’s work and Fashions)......... 


Weekly Hoard’s Dairyman (Dairy- 


Comipan- 


We shall be glad to quote you 
prices with any paper you desire 
you want any other agricultural 
per write us. If you want the 
lantic Monthly, Scribner’s, McClu 
orany other magazine, let us hk? 

[f you wish the Youth’s Compuni 
Ludies’ Home Journal, Saturday 
Hvening Post or any other standure 
home periodical ask us for pr 

[If you want any daily payers, 37 
religious publications or any ot 
sort of periodical send us your 
money, whetle 
we get your order in connection 
your renewal or not. Corres] 
dence invited. 

Norre.—In forwarding 
tions to other publication, we 
the agent of the ; 
und after we have paid over the su? 
scription our responsibility ceases 
Failure to receive magazine or pauper: 
change of address, etc., should be 
reported directly to the publisher 
not to us. 

Address all orders to The 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


We can save you 


subscerl} 


act as subscribe 


Pro 





